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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— @-—- 


HE King has paid two Royal visits in the past week. 
On Tuesday morning, at nine o'clock, attended by Sir 
Charles Hardinge, the permanent head of the Foreign Office, 
he arrived at Cronberg, where he was met by the German 
Emperor, wearing the steel helmet and full-dress uniform of 
the Posen Chasseurs. On the arrival of the train the King 
embraced the Emperor of Germany with great cordiality. 
—The newspapers inform us that the Sovereigns kissed each 
other repeatedly on both cheeks.—The two Monarchs spent 
the day together, and at midnight King Edward again got 
into the train on his way to Ischl, where he was to visit the 
Emperor of Austria. Though no doubt too much import- 
ance must not be attached to the Cronberg visit, such friendly 
intercourse is useful. Clearly both the Emperor and the King 
were determined to show that there was no lack of cordiality 
between them, and thus advertise to the world their personal 
goodwill. Weare glad to hear that it has been arranged that 
the King and Queen shal! pay a State visit to Berlin early 
next year. 





It is hardly necessary for us to say that the pleasant 
personal relations between the King and his nephew cannot 
in any way affect our duty as a nation to be vigilant in all 
matters of national defence. There never was a time nor a 
case in which the proverb as to preparations for war being the 
best security for peace held good more than now. We may note 
here that by being thoroughly prepared for war, and therefore 
offering no temptation to attack, we are not playing into the 
hands of the German Chauvinists, but, on the contrary, are 
strengthening the hands of the very large number of Germans 
who are as sincerely anxious to keep the peace as we are. If 
peace-loving Germans can point out to their more combative 
fellows that they would run great risks in a war, they are 
armed with a most powerful argument. If, on the other hand, 
we are unprepared, or even allow ourselves to seem unprepared, 
we weaken the position of the friends of peace in Germany. 


On Wednesday the King reached Ischl, the charming 
little town in the Salzkammergut where the Austrian Emperor 
bas been accustomed to spend the summer for the last thirty 
or forty years. The Emperor, who bears the weight of his 
seventy-eight years wonderfully well, insisted on being at the 
station to meet the King, and greeted him with the strongest 
marks of affection and respect. That that affection and 
respect are by no means ceremonial we have little doubt. 














There is no stronger friend of peace in Europe than the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and he knows that King Edward is 
as anxious as he is that the sword shall not be drawn. The 
reports note that at the suggestion of King Edward the 
Emperor agreed to take a drive in a motor-car, though 
hitherto he has always looked with aversion upon that form 
of locomotion. “According to authentic accounts the 
Emperor greatly enjoyed his novel experience.” 

It is stated by the Times correspondent at Ischl that 
in the afternoon a long conference took place between 
Baron von Achrentbal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, and Sir Charles Hardinge. Subsequently a joint 
communication was issued to the Press. This stated that 
the conversation between the two statesmen dealt par- 
ticularly with the new state of things created in Turkey 
by the re-establishment of a Constitution. “It is known that 
the Cabinets of the Great Powers, and among them those of 
Vienna and London, have resolved to observe in regard to 
this development a sympathetic and expectant attitude, while 
hoping that the new régime in Turkey will bring about the 
improvement of the Administration and the consolidation of a 
state of things in Turkey which the Powers have tried to 
assure during recent years.” That is perhaps a not very 
illuminating statement, but we have no doubt that the two 
able diplomatists found it almost as difficult to say what was 
really going on in Turkey as any two Englishmen do who 
meet in a club smoking-room or a railway-carriage. The best 
thing, perhaps the only thing for the present moment, is for 
the Powers, if they can, to agree to “stand by,” as the sailors 
would say, ready to put out any fire that may appear in 
South-Eastern Europe. Unfortunately, fires are sometimes 
beyond the’ control of even the most vigilant brigades, 
organised under a competent authority, inspired by a single 
purpose, and acting under a chief whose single object is fire- 
suppression; and it must be admitted that the Concert of 
Europe is hardly a brigade of that sort. 


The Turkish Revolution is still, we are glad to say, in the 
honeymoon stage, and the Committee of Young Turks shows 
a power of calming popular feeling which is most remarkable. 
For example, the strike of porters and stevedores which has 
been going on in the port of Constantinople, and the strike of 
tramway ‘employees, are suid to have been put an end to 
by the action of the Young Turks. Another interesting 
item of news is that a large portion of their ill-gotten 
gains is being restored by the ex-Ministers. So much for 
the good items. On the other side there are beginning to be 
indications (see the Sophia telegram in Friday's Times) that 
the truce between the various nationalities in Macedonia is 
breaking down. Another disquieting statement is contained 
in a Constantinople telegram to Friday’s Daily Mail. This 
says that the Young Turk Committee of Union and Progress 
made on Thursday important declaration virtually 
threatening foreigners if the Powers intervene in Turkish 
internal affairs. The proclamation, it is added, has created 
a most unpleasant impression. 


an 


Telegrams from various parts ; of the Turkish Empire show 
that the fraternisation of Mohammedans and Christians, full 
to overflowing with revolutionary zeal, still goes on. There 
was a remarkable scene of Jerusalem, and 
perfect orgies of sentiment broken out in 
Beyrout, in spite of the fierceness and fanaticism of the 
Mohammedan mob in that town. At one place in the streets 
was a large inscription which expressed the new spirit in a 
verse from the Koran side by side with a verse from the Bible 
“The beginning is from God, victory is near”: “ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” After this came a 
sentiment, which, says the Times correspondent, “ was perhaps 


enthusiasm in 


seem to have 
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never written before in public: ‘Long live the Moslem- 
Christian brotherhood!’ ‘Long live Liberty!’” We are 
told that at many places and times during the day, when 
people caught sight of a Christian priest and turbaned 
Moslem in proximity to each other they were pushed into 
each other's arms and made to kiss each other! We confess 


that such embracements seem to us rather ominous. 





According to the Daily Chronicle of Friday, the Neue Freie 
Presse, one of the leading Vienna newspapers, publishes an 
interview with Mr. Lloyd George, in which he is reported to 
have declared that though he could not assert that an entente 
with Germany would be arranged to-morrow or the day after, 
he had a firm conviction that it was the only means of 
putting an end to the friction which is felt throughout 
Europe, and in particular to the nervousness which had 
forced the two States to make great sacrifices for their Navies. 
“Why,” asked Mr. Lloyd George, “cannot we have an agree- 
ment with Germany, seeing that Great Britain has already 
concluded ententes with France, Russia, and the United 
States? It cannot be said that there exists any subject of 
discord between the two nations. An enfente with Germany 
should have for its purpose the diminution of battleship con- 
struction in the future.” If Mr. Lloyd George wants the 
answer to this question, we suggest that he should ask his 
colleague, Sir Edward Grey, who happens to be not only one 
of the sanest and ablest of his Majesty's Ministers, but also 
the Minister specially charged with the duties which would 
enable him to answer it. Is it not strange that it has not 
occurred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that Sir Edward 
Grey must be quite as anxious as he can be to find a solution 
to the question, and also that to put the matter as he has 
just put it in public must have the effect (though doubtless 
it was not so intended) to suggest that Sir Edward Grey is 
either incompetent or not doing his duty ? 


Taking the interview as a whole, we feel bound to protest 
against the growing tendency of Ministers to deal in public with 
matters outside their own departments, and thus to run great 
risks of causing danger and confusion in the conduct of public 
affairs. At any rate, there are only two Ministers who should 
express opinions on foreign relations in public, the Foreign 
Minister and the Prime Minister; unless, of course, for some 
special reason the Cabinet delegates to some other Minister 
the duty of announcing some line of action which has been 
settled by the Cabinet. We note that at the end of his inter- 
view Mr. Lloyd George strongly denounces the notion that 
England is conspiring to isolate Germany. “One could never 
write enough,” he declared, “to destroy such an infamous 
suspicion.” Though we still think that the less Cabinet 
Ministers are interviewed by foreign journalists the better, we 
fully acknowledge that Mr. Lloyd George was here on safe 
ground and was speaking no more than the truth. He 
was merely endorsing what Sir Edward Grey, with the full 
sense of responsibility, said very strongly in his place in 
Parliament. 





Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge writes an article in this 
week's Clarion in answer to Mr. Blatchford’s “German 
menace.” In our opinion a portion of Sir Cyprian Bridge's 
remarks is too optimistic, and likely to lull people into a 
false sense of security. With one remark of his, however, 
we are in the profoundest agreement. ‘“ Nelson taught 
us long ago that the proper station of a British fleet is 
in the closest possible proximity to the enemy’s fleet, and 
we have not forgotten the lesson. Where can a British 
man-of-war during hostilities possibly be wanted except 
where an enemy's ship is?” That is thoroughly sound naval 
strategy, and we are grateful to Sir Cyprian Bridge for 
putting it so plainly at a time when we regret to see that 
there is a tendency, not only among the public, but even 
among a certain school of sailors, to talk as if our duty ina 
naval war may be to stand on what is in effect the defensive, 
though it may bear another technical label. For example, it 
has been said that the failure of the fleets to come to action in 
the late naval mancwuvres was due to the fact that the 
squadrons which represented the British force stood on the 
defensive, and waited for the enemy to come into home waters 
and attack them. Seek out your enemy, and engage him as 
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him or he has destroyed you. That is our policy, and jg 
through any misreading of history we abandon it, we shal] 
lose far more strength than can be given to us by a hundred 
‘ Dreadnoughts’ and ‘ Indomitables.’ 


On Sunday last the American Battleship Fleet arrived at 
Auckland for a week’s visit. The New Zealand Parliament 
had adjourned on Friday in preparation for the event, ang 
the correspondent of the Times says that no New Zealand 
town was ever so full of people as Auckland when Admiral 
Sperry landed. The Fleet arrived at the appointed time 
in spite of two days’ bad weather, and it is worth noticing 
that the suspense of officials waiting for the arrival of 
important personages by sea is finally done away with 
by wireless telegraphy. The people of Auckland were 
aware of the exact position of the approaching fleet. On 
Monday a banquet was given at Government House, and we 
learn that “the keynote of all the speeches was peace in the 
Pacific.” Admiral Sperry informed the Times correspondent 
that his reception had been warmer at Auckland than any. 
where along the west coast of America. It certainly was 
enthusiastic. Peace, not only in the Pacific but elsewhere in 
the West, is exactly what the rise of the United States Navy 
ought to mean; and we have no doubt that it will do so if 
mischief-makers are not allowed to represent that Navy as in 
some unnecessary sense a weapon to be used in a race-feud 
between English-speaking peoples and Asiatics. 

The special correspondent of the Times at Tabriz gives in 
Tuesday's paper an interesting account of his experiences, 
The post-road to Tabriz from Julfa is a Russian concession, 
and all the toll-gates are in charge of Russian employees. 
At Sophian he found Persian soldiers who professed to be 
guarding the village, but who really had deserted from Tabriz. 
Their officer telephoned to Tabriz for instructions, stating 
that his men demanded pay. The answer was: “Are there 
not enough travellers on the road to satisfy the demands of 
the small number of men you have with you?” Hearing of 
this ominous episode, the correspondent proceeded to Tabriz 
without baggage. In Tabriz he learned that the present chaos 
there began when news came that the Shah had fired on the 
Assembly buildings at Teheran. The signal was given by two 
Caucasians, who introduced pandemonium by the simple act 
of firing their revolvers in the main bazaar. The town then 
fell at once into two factions, the Royalists and anti-Royualists. 
The first Royalist troops arrived from Teheran early in July. 
Only two hundred of the thousand men were armed. They 
were paraded with the armed company in front, and the anti- 
Royalists, all armed to the teeth, were indulgent spectators of 
the ceremony. Then the Shah's soldiers simply dispersed 
among the populace, adding to the number of mouths to be 
fed in the hungry city. The next important event was the 
arrival of Rakhim Khan, the ex-brigand, whom the Sbah had 
instructed to “punish” the town. No wonder that the anti- 
Royalists decided desperately to resist a ruffian from whom 
they could expect no mercy. And Rakhim Khan is not 
likely to depart unsatisfied, as Tabriz is, like Delhi, a place 
to loot. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a Memorandum from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the disposal of the thank- 
offering presented in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the close of the 
Pan-Anglican Congress. The Committee appointed to allocate 
the fund finds its task very difficult, and a final allocation is 
not yet possible. But the Archbishop explains in the Memo- 
randum the general lines on which the Committee thinks it 
right to act. Of the total sum of £345,000, £125,000 bas been 
already allotted to specific objects by the donors. For the 
rest, the primary need is the better equipment and education 
of men and women who bear the chief burden of work in 
Colonial and missionary fields. The Arcabishop names 
various educational and similar projects deserving support in 
Canada, Africa, Australasia, Japan, China, India, and else- 
where, und to these the fund will be mainly devoted. The 
Committee could usefully spend much more than it has got, 
and it desires that this fact should be known. ‘The fund will 
be kept open to the end of the year. The Committee has, 
however, made an exception in its policy of postponement. 
£15,000 has been detinitely granted to Jamaica for replacing 
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the Church buildings destroyed in the earthquake. 
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During the past few days Mr. Wilbur Wright, the American 
inventor, has given some extraordinary demonstrations of 
flying in his machine at Le Mans. The reports of the 
successes of the brothers Wright in America were generally 
disbelieved in France, but Mr. Wright has now proved that 
they were not exaggerated, and that he is in advance of all 
other men in mechanical flight. French observers themselves 
admit this enthusiastically. Mr. Wright hardly ever fails to 
yeturn to the exact spot from which he started; he also flies 
higher than Frenchmen have done, and his control over his 
machine is much better. He describes figures of eight in the 
air, and he has risen as high as ninety feet. 








Mr. W. Beach Thomas, a most careful observer whose 
judgment is trustworthy, writes a very interesting article in 
the Daily Mail of Thursday on the possibility of enormously 
increasing the yield of our corn crops. The prospects of such 
an increase are by no means fantastic. In the last thirty 
years a good oat crop has increased from forty bushels to the 
acre to seventy or eighty bushels. This is the result of an 
improved type of plant. And it seems that the plant could 
be improved still further,—almost out of all knowledge indeed. 
The reason that this is not done is that the private experimenters 
cannot afford to sell their best seeds. If they did they would 
find themselves ruined in two or three years, as all the world 
would soon grow its own seed, and the experimenters would lose 
the reward of all their expenditure and work. As it is they 
keep their secrets, and deal out every year seeds a little better 
than the last, thus just beating the world and keeping their 
income continual. Mr. Beach Thomas was recently shown 
an oat-head nearly two feet long, containing nearly a thousand 
grains, and a single oat-bell or panicle containing twelve 
grains, His argument amounts to this: that the agricultural 
progress of the country is being arbitrarily retarded by 
perhaps thirty or forty years because the Government do 
nothing. Whether Mr. Beach 
the possibilities of ordinary farm land or not, we agree that 
the Board of Agriculture ought to see that the latest facts of 
science are placed at the disposal of the country. 


Thomas has over-estimated 


During the past week the greater part of the Territorial 
Army has been under canvas, some in large camps, such as 
that on Salisbury Plain, and others in smaller brigade camps. 
On the whole the quality shown by the troops has been 
exceedingly good. We note with pleasure that some of the 
new batteries raised have proved most promising. For 
example, Tuesday's J?mes contains an account of a new 
heavy battery belonging to one of the the 
Midlands, which has been in camp at South Denes, Yarmouth. 
This battery (the Warwickshire Royal Garrison Artillery) is 
officered and manned entirely by men in the employment of 
the Metropolitan Amalgamated Railway Carriage and Wagon 
It is commanded by Major Greg, an official of 


divisions of 


Company. 
the Company, and its formation was, says the Times, due to 
the public spirit of the chairman, Mr. Dudley Docker, and 
It was the first of the newly raised Artillery 
units to have its complement of 47 and 
Only raised at the end of May, it had no instructors— 
members of the permanent staff of the Regular Army— 
When the commanding officer proposed 


his co-directors. 


cuns harness. 


till a month 
that the battery should 
the military authorities were inclined to discountenance the 
proposal, thinking it impossible in so short a time. They 
yielded, however, and the battery proved what can be done 
even in a short time by energetic officers and intelligent men. 
When Colonel Cunliffe inspected the battery last Saturday he 
declared that “in the regular service such a result would be 
impossible in the time.” He could hardly believe it possible 
in any circumstances that the progress could be so rapid and 
so marked. In our opinion, not only the officers and men but 
the directors of the company are to be congratulated on their 
patriotic effort. 


ago. 
carry out its work this year, 





Though the sacrifices made by the men who have joined the 
Territorial Force is most creditable to them, and though in 
many cases employers have shown great public spirit in 
giving their men leave to go to camp, even when that was 
inconvenient from a business point of view, we are bound 
to say that we cannot view the general result with satisfaction. 
Looking at the Territorial Army as a whole, what we see is a 
small percentage of the youth of the country taking upon 
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themselves a burden which ought to be shared by the whole 
youth of the country; or rather, as we should prefer to put it, 
we see a portion of the youth of the country enjoying a 
benefit which ought to be shared by all their fellows, for in 
truth, the benefit obtained by the men under training is the 
chief fact. In the same way we see a small percentage of 
employers voluntarily accepting a burden which onght not in 
fairness to fall upon their shoulders alone, but ought to be 
shared by all. When competition in a trade is very close, the 
man who allows his employees to enter the Territorial Army 
freely is actually putting himself at a disadvantage. 





All this would be cured by the adoption of universal training. 
In the first place, the whole youth of the country would get the 
benefits and advantages, moral and physical, now enjoyed only 
by afew. At the same time, the patriotic employer would not 
be penalised. It is most unsatisfactory, nay, humiliating, for 
the State to have to wheedle, cajole, and beg employers to allow 
their men to join the Territorial Force, for that is what it has 
come to. That the country will ultimately see how much more 
business-like, as well as how much for the good of the nation, 
it would be to adopt the proposals for universal training made 
by the National Service League, we cannot doubt. 


Meantime we gladly acknowledge that Mr. Haldane has 
done great service in giving us a force of home guards 
which, if not raised on the proper principle, is at any rate 
In other words, he has provided a 
frame of exactly the right kind. It remains for the nation 
to put a finished into it. All that is 
now is a short Act of Parliament, making it obligatory 
on every lad, rich and poor, between the ages of seventeen 
and eighteen, to join the Territorial Force and 
in it for three with the addition that to 
with he should go through three months’ recruit training. 


excellently organised. 


picture wanted 


remain 
yeurs, begin 
For ourselves, we are inclined to add that, with the leave of 
the military authorities, men specially circumstanced should 
be allowed to clear themselves of the liability to go out for 
the fortnight 
period of six months’ recruit training inste 


by putting 
id of three 
Such six-months men would, however, be required to 


a year for three consecutive years 
in a 
months. 
put in a few drills and do a certain amount of shooting each 
year, and to take part in at least three field days a year. 


According to the monthly Board of Trade Returns for the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom, which were published 
on Monday, the decline for July as compared with July of 
1907 was £12,181,345. fall taken alone, 
but unfortunately the figures for the first seven months of 


"my : 
hat is a very seriou 


the year show that it is only the worst symptom of a violent 
downward movement. The falling-off for the seven months 
as compared with the same period of last year is £58,565,338. 
This sum is made up of a decrease of £35,492,658 in imports 
£25,070,680 in Of the 


every country in the world will have to 


and of exports. course decline in 


trade is universal; 
set to work to adapt itself to bad times. The only remark 
we have to make as to the position of Britain is that under 
Free-trade should 


discomfort inconvenience 


lave 


our readily adaptable system we 


faced appreciably less aud than 
Protectionist countries if the Government had not rec klessly 
run up a bill which it is quite beyond the means of the 
country to meet on sound lines. That is indeed a bitter 


reflection. 


The Paris correspondent of the Jimes, in a message pub- 
lished on Wednesday, states that in an engagement fought on 
the 7th of this month at Dar-el-Ayad in Mor troops 
of Abd-ul-Aziz inflicted serious losses on a meballa of Mulai 





eco, the 


Hafid. Abd-ul-Aziz, in fact, seems to be bestirring himself, 
and it is possible that he may yet resist his brother. At Fez 
Mulai Hafid’s position is said to be less favourable. News 
has reached Paris that on the 4th he warned the foreign 
inhabitants that he could not guarantee their security lt 
would be a very interesting development if Abd-ul-Aziz were 
able to establish himself at Marakesh, the southern capital, 


towards which his forces are moving. In that case the coa- 


flict between the brothers, each holding one of the capitals, 
would be further from a conclusion than ever. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 


Consols (24) were on Friday 864—on Friday week 86} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 


A UNIVERSAL INCOME-TAX. 


A we pointed out some three weeks ago, the Govern- 
ment, owing to the financial necessities of their 
policy of old-age pensions and social reform, added to 
the increased naval expenditure forced upon them by 
German competition, will need to impose some sixteen 
millions of new taxation next year if they honestly meet 
their obligations, and probably in succeeding years some- 
thing more like twenty millions a year. How is this to be 
accomplished? If the Government remain staunch to 
Free-trade it will be their duty to devise some system of 
direct taxation so sound and so secure that their 
opponents, when they are in power, will have no excuse 
for upsetting it and substituting a system of indirect 
taxation,—that is to say, Tariff Reform. Up till now 
there has been no indication that the Government have 
seriously considered how to raise more money by direct 
taxation. All that we have been told is that they mean 
to take money which has hitherto been devoted to the 
Sinking Fund. Last year they paid off some fifteen 
millions of Debt. But this very large payment was due to 
the exceptional circumstances, and to the fact that last 
year’s taxes were for the most part collected at a time when 
trade was booming. How much of this sum could be used 
to meet fresh expenditure next year is discussed by Mr. 
Harold Spender in his article on “ Next Year’s Finance” 
in the Contemporary Review for August. In his opinion, 
and he is a strong party Liberal anxious to put the best 
face upon things, not more than two millions can safely be 
obtained from the Sinking Fund. Accepting the figure, 
and assuming that the Government will want sixteen 
millions a year from new taxation, we see that there will 
still be fourteen millions to be raised by new direct taxes. 
Let us also assume with Mr. Spender that it may be 
possible, by increasing the death-duties, to get another 
two millions a year, though personally we doubt the 
wisdom of that. We next come to the question of the 
graduation of the Income-tax. Will it be possible to 
obtain any Jarge sum of money by some form of super- 
tax,—by an increased tax upon the rich man, or to be 
specific, on incomes over £5,000 a year? Mr. Harold 
Spender discusses this, but comes to the conclusion that 
taking all things together, the evidence laid before the 
Income-tax Committee would lead one to doubt the 
wisdom of expecting from this source more than two 
or three millions a year. In our opinion, two millions 
would be the safer figure, for estimates from graduated 
taxes almost always turn out to be exaggerated. Looking at 
the matter as a whole, it is very unlikely that increased 
death-duties and a super-tax could together be got to 
yield more than four millions a year. 


If that be so, there will be still some ten millions a year 
to be found. How is this to be obtained ? In our opinion, 
by far the safest way of obtaining it, granted again that 
the Government is in earnest in desiring to build up a 
financial bulwark against a general tariff, would be to 
institute a universal Income-tax, thus making every man 
in the country contribute something direct/y, as he now of 
course does indirectly, towards the national expenditure. 
Before, however, considering a universal Income-tax in 
detail, let us say plainly that such a proposition is not 
favoured by us in the abstract, and we only suggest it as 
the best means out of an intolerable financial situation, 
—a situation which would not have been created, had the 
Government been the true friends of the poor and of Free- 
trade, as they profess to be. We are not Socialists, and 
we are not, to use Cobden's phrase, “parasites of the 
poor,” but at the same time we are most anxious that the 
State should do what it can to help the poor wisely and to 
relieve them from the pressure of their poverty. For 


this reason we have always been in favour of placing extra | 


taxation upon the rich rather than the poor, provided that 
this can be done without gross injustice and without drying 
up the sources of industrial wealth upon which the poor 
depend for their subsistence. Unfortunately, however, 


when it comes to raising vast sums of money it is 
absolutely necessary to have recourse to the taxation 
of the poor. The rich are not rich enough, and there 


~ aS 
money from them. You may, no doubt, do a great deal in 
the way of taxing the rich if your object is to punish them 
and harry them ; but if you want to fill the Treasury such 
penal finance is of very little use. The millionaire googg 
that lays the golden eggs is very soon and very easily 
killed. But if it is necessary, as it unquestionably js, to 
tax the poor in order to get large sums of money, we 
have no doubt that it is better, juster, and less wastefy] 
to get it from them by direct than by indirect methods. 
A general tariff would tax the poor far more harshly thay 
a universal Income-tax. The only difference would be that 
in the one case the poor would be taxed in the dark, and g 
great deal of the tax would go into private pockets, while 
in the other case the taxation would be in the light, ang 
the money would at any rate be all secured for the 
Treasury. For this reason, though we are most anxious 
to do nothing to make the burden of life harder for the 
poor, we hold that as the money must be found somewhere, 
it will be most in the interests of the poor to obtain it b 
a universal Income-tax,—by an Income-tax which will fal] 
upon all classes in the community. 

Let us say, to begin with, that there is no physical 
obstacle in the way of a universal Income-tax. Plenty of 
modern States collect such imposts. In Germany, for 
example, there are not only State Income-taxes which go 
practically down to the bottom, as in Prussia, but there 
are also local Income-taxes which have the same universal 
character. Though no doubt the collection of money ing 
small sums is always expensive, the imposition of a 
universal Income-tax is from some points of view very 
easy. The leading principle of our Income-tax is to 
collect the tax at the source,—not to take it from the 
man on whom it actually falls, but to stop the sum 
required for Government out of the income due to the 
taxpayer before that income reaches his hands. But in 
Britain there is almost always somebody who pays the 
incomes over to those who are at present among the non- 
Income-taxpaying classes. The latter are, in fact, wage- 
earners. In imposing a universal Income-tax, all we should 
have to do would be to collect the money from the wage- 
payer before it reached the wage-earner, just as we cut 
the Income-tax off a dividend before the dividend is 
paid to the stock-holder, or off an official salary before 
it is paid to a Government official. The employer 
who employs a hundred men at £1 a week would be 
required to deduct the Income-tax from the weekly wages 
of his employees and pay it to the Government tax- 
collector. Again, the householder would pay his servants 
their wages, minus Income-tax. 

Let us next consider, though it can only be very 
roughly, what amount might be obtained by a slight 
universal Income-tax. It has been calculated that the 
income of the non-Income-taxpayers—that is, of persons 
who have less than £160 per annum—is something over 
a thousand millions a year. Let us suppose that an 
income-tax of half a farthing in the shilling were imposed 
under the new universal income-tax upon those who 
are now exempt. Such an impost would be roughly one 
per cent. To levy a tax of one per cent. on a thousand 
millions would mean, if everybody could be reached, 
| ten millions a year. It will be urged, perhaps, that a good 
| many people would not be reached, and also that the 
cost of collection would be very heavy, and therefore that 
such a tax as we have suggested would not get the whole 
ten millions required. Very probably this is so. We 
_ assume, however, for the moment and for the sake 
of argument, that a one per cent. tax would be enough 
j Sor the immediate purposes of the Treasury. We have 
jnext to ask whether the burden on the taxpayer 
| would be too great. Let us take what may be called the 
man of the middle term in the wage-earning class,—that 
is, the man with £1 a week. His income is £52 a year. 
| Therefore at a one per cent. rate he would pay a little over 
| 10s. 4d., or if we take the half a farthing in the shilling 
basis, his employer would deduct 24d. a week from his 
| pay. Again, a man who was earning only 10s. a week 
would suffer a deduction of ljd. per week. One would, 
of course, much prefer that the very poor man should not 
be mulcted even of such small weekly sums as this, but 
“needs must when the Devil drives.’ The money has 
to be got somewhere and somehow. 

It will no doubt occur to many of our readers to 








are also not enough of them to make it possible to get the 





suggest that the universal tax ought to be graduated. 
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ittle re 
mee to do this, because in that case it would be 


necessary to go through most difficult calculations as 
to the amount of a man’s total income. If the deduction 
of a fixed percentage per week is made by the employer, 
whether the weekly wages paid by him are £3 or 3s., such 
calculations are not needed. The tax automatically stops 
when a man is sick or out of work, and therefore off the 

-sheet. For example, if men paid only 75 per cent. of 
the tax if they were earning less than £30 a year, the most 
complicated calculations would have to be made as to what 


flection will show, however, that it would be a | in reality action of a very significant kind. The Church 


is bound to condemn that which it holds to be sinful and 
essentially anti-Christian. Therefore that which it does 
not condemn cannot be regarded as contrary to the religion 
of Christ. For example, the refusal to treat marriage 


| with a deceased wife's sister when such marriage is 


the total of their income had been in a particular year. | 


We have suggested that the employer and wage-payer 
should hand over the half-farthing in the shilling every 
week; but, of course, this would be a matter of 
arrangement. In many cases the Government might 
refer to collect the tax once a month or once a quarter. 
But though graduation would not be wise finance, it 
would probably be wise to make the rate for domestic 
servants higher than half a farthing in the shilling. And 
for this reason. 
a year; but in reality they are much higher, because he is 
housed and fed free. In many cases the employer's 
expenditure for such housing and feeding is £50 a year, 
and in very few cases is it less than £26 a year. There- 
fore in reality the butler's income is £96 a year. Since, 
however, it would be exceedingly difficult to calculate how 
much of the board and lodging ought to be considered 
as income, the best plan probably would be to put 
the Income-tax on domestic servants at, say, a farthing 
in the shilling, but charge it only on the wages paid 
in cash. 

No doubt in our necessarily hasty summary of the case 
for a universal Income-tax we have omitted to discuss 
many points. Taken as a whole, however, we are sure 
that the proposal is a perfectly practical one. That 
it is a just one in the abstract we are very far from 
saying, because, as we have stated above, our ideal is to 
exempt the poor from new taxation as far as possible. 
If, however, those who profess to speak in the name of 
the poor insist upon a bloated expenditure, especially at 
a time when the national safety makes an increase of 
expenditure on armaments a matter of vital importance, 
there is nothing for it but taxation which will affect the 
poor. In any case, it is better to tax the poor openly and 
directly than in the dark, and under the weakening and 
wasteful guise of a general tariff. 





THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


HE Encyclical and the Resolutions issued by the 
Bishops, Archbishops, and Metropolitans composing 


| charge of timidity. 


A butler’s wages are nominally, say, £70 | 


solemnised in accordance with the law of the land as 
sinful, must make it impossible for any right-thinking 
clergyman in the future to treat those who have contracted 
such marriages as open and notorious evil-livers, from 
whom the sacraments of the Church must be withheld. 
In our view, the refusal of the Lumbeth Conference to 
adopt the line which has been taken by certain well- 
meaning but over-zealous persons, has saved the Church 
from a great danger,—the danger of coming into conflict 
with lay opinion and with the law of the land. And it 
has done this without any loss of strength or dignity and 
without in the slightest degree exposing itself to the 
It has kept the middle course, the 
moderate course, and the wise course. 

It is impossible for us to summarise either the Encyclical 
or the seventy-eight resolutions which were passed by the 
Conference. We may, however, mention one or two of 
the most striking of the resolutions. Resolutions 11 to19 
deal with the question of education. Those resolutions 
condemn secular systems of education as educationally as 
well as morally unsound, and declare it to be “ our duty 
as Christians to maintain that the true end of Bible- 
teaching is a sound and definite Christian faith.” The 
Conference also dwells upon the importance of the religious 
training of the teachers, “especially in view of the right 
use to be made of the light thrown on the Bible by modern 
research.” That these resolutions are sound and reason- 
able will, we think, be generally agreed by all religious 
English-speaking men, whether Anglican or Noncon- 
formists. We are glad to note that the Conference, 
though it favours Prayer Book revision with the object of 
making the Book of Common Prayer more intelligible to 


| uneducated congregations and better suited to widely 


diverse needs, maintains the educative value of the Prayer 


| Book and the importance of retaining it as a bond of 


| principles should always be held in view. 


union. The Bishops further state, in Resolution 27, that 
in any revision of the Book of Common Prayer certain 
The principles, 
though in a sense very far-reaching, are worded so as to 
prevent too great a diversity. The Athanasian Creed is 


| left, as before, to “‘ the several churches of our communion,” 


| as are necessary to provide such a translation. 


the Lambeth Conference will no doubt be described by a | 


certain section of the Anglican Communion as “ weak,” 
“irresolute,” “ trimming,” and so forth. In our opinion, 
however, they are in no sense deserving of such condemna- 
tion, but are wise, reasonable, and far-reaching documents 
which reveal true statesmanship by their refusal to take 
action which might easily plunge the Anglican Communion 
into doubt, difficulty, and disorder. Those who are armed 
with plenary authority and can enforce their behests may 
make absolute rules and give specific directions. A body 
like the Lambeth Conference, which makes no claim to 
exercise direct. authority, must be content to lay down 
principles of guidance rather than to issue orders. 
are Whig enough and individualist enough not to feel in 
any way depressed by this conclusion, for we are by no 
means enamoured of the mandatory method in matters of 
religious opinion. In a word, we are grateful to the 
Lambeth Conference for not attempting to confine the 
Anglican Communion within stricter bounds but main- 


We 


| munion.’ 


but it is declared desirable that a new translation should 
be made, based upon the best Latin text, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is requested to take such steps 
Further, 
it is laid down in regard to the Athanasian Creed that 
the use or disuse of “ this Hymn” is not “a term of com- 
* In regard to the ceremony of Extreme Unction, 
the Conference shows a spirit worthy of those who 
reformed and established the Anglican Church. It does 
not recommend the sanctioning of the anointing of the 
sick as “‘a rite of the Church,” but it does not advise the 
prohibition of all anointing, “if anointing be earnestly 
desired by the sick person.” In such cases, however, the 
parish priest should seek counsel of the Bishop of the 
diocese. This refusal to lay down an absolute prohibition 
is, we areconvinced, sound. Hard-and-fast condemnations 
ot actions which are innocent per se, though they may, if 
abused, lead to superstition, are apt to create what we 


|'may term negative superstitions, which are almost as 


taining to the full the liberty of prophesying in the | 


churches represented in the Conference, and in the 
individual members who constitute those churches. 

It is no secret that some Churchmen within the Con- 
ference and very many outside it would have liked the 
Conference to take up what has been called a strong and 
definite line on the marriage law, and especially on the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Happily 
the Conference refused to lay down any hard-and-fast rules 
here, and has refrained from bringing itself into conflict 
with the law of the land in the last particular. But, as 
has been pointed out, this refusal to take unwise action is 


harmful as those of a positive character. 

The Resolutions dealing with the question of marriage 
and divorce are as a whole thoroughly sensible, and leave 
the Anglican position substantially where it has always been. 
After confirming the Resolution of the Conference of 1888, 
the Conference, however, passed a Resolution declaring it 
to be undesirable that the remarriage of even an innocent 
divorced person shall receive the blessing of the Church. 
We regret the passing of such a Resolution, as we hold 
the marriage of divorced persons, when the divorce is 
obtained in accordance with the law of England, to be 
perfectly legitimate. We note, however, that this Resolu- 
tion was only carried by a majority of 3 votes, 87 to 84, 
and therefore it cannot be considered to commit the 
Anglican Communica very deeply in the direction indi- 
cated. Indeed, it may be said to be to some extent 
rendered nugatory by the Resolution reatlirming the 
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Resolution of the Conference of 1888. This Resolution 
not only does not prohibit the blessing of the Church on 
the remarriage of innocent persons, but may be said to 
have allowed it, since it specially laid down that the guilty 
party was not to receive the blessing of the Church, while 
it actually recommended that the clergy should not be 
instructed to refuse the Sacraments or other privileges of 
the Church to innocent persons who have remarried. The 
Resolutions dealing with the artificial restriction of the 
family are again sound and reasonable, and show once 
more the wise, moderate, and what we may term 
unsensational attitude of the Bishops. Again, the treat- 
ment of the question of what should be the attitude 
of the Church towards democracy and Socialism deserves 
commendation. The Bishops recognise that it is their 
business to approach these questions, not from the 
economic, but from the moral standpoint. A pedantic 
economist might perhaps query the use of the phrase “a 
just wage” as begging the question, but we, at any rate, 
can find no objection to the phrase, considering the con- 
text in which it is used. In any case, nothing but good 
can come from the Church endeavouring to insist upon the 
moral responsibilities, not only of the rich, but of all men 
towards their fellows. 

We wish we could find space to touch upon more of the 
Resolutions, but unfortunately the ground covered is too 
wide. We should like, however, to express our agreement 
with the warning given to members of the Anglican Com- 
munion in regard to marriages “ with Roman Catholics 
under the conditions imposed by modern Roman canon law, 
especially as these conditions involve the performance of 
the marriage ceremony without any prayer or invocation 
of the Divine blessing, and also a promise to have their 
children brought up in a religious system which they 
cannot themselves accept.” 

We can only end as we began, by expressing the opinion 
that the Encyclical and the resolutions are in every way 
worthy of the Anglican Communion, and in no sense 
inconsistent with the spirit of moderation, toleration, and 
comprehensiveness upon which, in the last resort, the 
Anglican Communion rests. 


THE UNITED STATES FLEET. 

HE prompt arrival of the United States Fleet at 
Auckland, in accordance with its programme, must 

have convinced all onlookers, if the fact had not already 
dawned on them, that the rumours of grave defects in the 
ships when they started on their long journey were quite 
unfounded. So far from being in an indifferent condition, 
the Fleet is proved by results to consist of fine sea-going 
and sea-keeping ships. We may add that a _ naval 
authority, whose opivion we can trust implicitly, has told 
us that the American ships are thoroughly well designed 
and well built, and that any nation might be proud of 
them. It is not enough, however, that the ships should 
be good in themselves for the performance of such a feat 
as the American Battleship Fleet is undertaking; the 
officers must be good too. ‘The record of the cruise so far 
as it has gone proves that the officers deserve to com- 
mand their ships. And let us understand that the test is 
really severe. Small squadrons of ships of various nations 
have, of course, circumnavigated the world, but this is the 
first time that a fleet of sixteen battleships has set out to 
do it. Probably the Fleet will have no harder experi- 
ences than it met in rounding the Horn, and though 
it is still a long way from home at New Zealand, one can 
forecast for it nothing but a continuance of successful 
seamanship in the voyage back to America by the Indian 
Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic. The Times 
correspondent at Auckland says that only twice in the 
voyage from San Francisco has a ship fallen out of line, 
and then only for a few minutes, owing in the one case to 
a mishap to a circulating pump, and in the other to the 
jamming of the steering gear. The saving in coal consump- 
tion has been gradually increased, so that the Fleet's steam- 
ing radius has been extended by about 25 per cent. After 
coming from Honolulu, two thousand nine hundred and 
seven miles, the ships have enough coal to take them to 
Sydney, and they could have made a voyage of five thousand 
miles. We need not insist upon the invaluable training 
and the great access of self-confidence which this remarkable 
cruise will afford to both officers and men. The compe- 
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tence of the American Navy is indeed demonstrated, and 
we are confident we shall not exaggerate when we say that 
it is the equal of any Navy in the world in proportion to 
its size. 





_ A writer in the Times has given us some very interesting 
information about the officers and men of the American 
Navy. His facts are up to date, and should help to end 
the popular belief that the American bluejackets are gti}] 
mostly of foreign birth. | Many of them have foreign 
names, it is true, but their families in most cases haye 
been American for a generation or two. The officers are 
peculiar in bearing almost entirely English, Irish, or 
Scotch names. The second and third generations of the 
great influx into America from the Continent of Euro 

have not yet found their way into the ward-room. The 
Naval Academy at Annapolis provides a serious training 
for what is practised as a serious profession. In essentials 
Annapolis is not different from the famous military 
academy of West Point. It was a symptom of the spirit in 
the Navy that when the recent pay Bill was before 
Congress it was not unusual to hear officers say, “ Kee 

the pay, but give us four battleships and more colliers.” 
Annapolis is democratic in the sense of being open to all, 
Anyone who presents himself and passes the examination 
need have no anxiety about money ; he is considered to be 
in the service of the State. But those who conduct the 
school look for qualities other than academic which fit a 
man to be an officer. Annapolis accepts many but 
graduates few. ‘The writer in the Jimes makes a definite 
distinction between the older and younger officers. The 
admirals and captains of to-day were educated in the “ dead 
period” after the Civil War. The average age of reaching 
captain’s rank is over fifty-five. For more than ten 
years the older men will be at the head of affairs; 
they are fond of rank, for they have waited long, 
and it is often their inclination to choose the easiest way 
out of an emergency. “To be honourably retired as an 
admiral and never to run your ship aground fulfils the 
ambition of many, though not all.” (We conclude that 
the Battleship Fleet has the good fortune to be without any 
such types of this older lethargic school.) The younger 
officer is very different. He is restless, he is even dis- 
contented, with the “divine discontent” of a keen man 
who resents the existence of obstacles to his ambition. 
He likes the new type of seaman who is truly an 
American; but he knows he must work desperately 
hard to train him in the short period of four years. 
“One cannot live with these younger officers without 
feeling that the sudden growth of their navy or some other 
cause has given them an extraordinary military spirit 
such as you meet with only in epochs of a nation’s life. 
They would make a battleship a factory of ceaseless 
industry, and what they are really longing for is an 
autocrat who will apply the survival-of-the-fittest rule to 
promotion, and make a fleet an unsentimental business 
institution, never wasting time on any unnecessary for- 
malities and with no by-products to its output except 
preparation for war. Moreover, Annapolis men get the 
habit of hard work at the Academy. They are passionate 
for high scores for their divisions and ships at target 
practice. Morning and afternoon they drill the men until 
the men are stale, and then they find more work in study- 
ing. Some critics say that they overdo it; that they are 
in danger of getting stale themselves. Mostly they 
associate little with the people of civil life. They live in 
a world of itself, a self-absorbed, professional world 
where they are compelled, according to the Americau 
custom, to know every branch of the service.” We 
conclude, we have said, that the undesirable type of 
older officer is absent from the Battleship Fleet which has 
just visited Auckland. But the writer in the Times 
suggests that in certain ships there may be an efficiency 
which is due to the younger officers in spite of their 
“ Usually,” he says, “the first-lieutenant of a 
battleship entered the Academy just as the first modern 
ships were building. He has grown with the Navy.” 
lt seems that the young American officer wants promotion 
by merit. And yet how diflicult that principle is when it 
comes to the practice of it! It opens the sluice-gates 
of favouritism, or what may easily be mistaken for 
favouritism. It has been proposed, for example, that the 
President should have power to appoint young admirals. 
That appears to be just what the young officer is asking 


seniors. 
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But no; in that proposal he sees the immemorial 


for. political influence—and 


bane of both services in America 
he will have none of it. 

The men of the American Navy are young. Hardened 
seamen are rare. The average age is a little over twenty- 
one. Before the Spanish-American War re-enlistment was 
more common than it is now, but then the men served 
only three vears instead of four as now. An interesting 
fact is that the best seamen on the whole come from the 
interior of America. Many of them never saw salt water 
till they went toa Navy yard. They see the world in a 
man-of-war, Jearn a good deal of mechanics, which is use- 
ful to them afterwards, and return to civil life sometimes 
when thev are not much older than twenty-one. Desertion 
was 4 serious matter four or five years ago, but it has 
almost ceased. The relations between officers and men 
are superficially less disciplined than in the British Navy, 
but in practice it “ works out into a pretty severe system. ; 
It seems to us that the preservation of a nucleus of 
seasoned seamen is most desirable, even though the 
younger men in their four years are as keen and intelligent 
as the American ,bluejackets are said to be. For that 
reason we hope the expectation will be fulfilled that re- 
enlistment will become much more usual than it is 
now. The men are well fed, and in cold weather 
the ships are warmed like hotels or trains—by steam- 
make the sailor's 








heat. Admiral Evans did much to 
life more human and more interesting. He found 
a discontented fleet and left it contented. ‘Take | 


the encouragement of boxing, for example. ‘‘On the 
forecastle the ring is built, with seats around it for the 
officers, and Jack crowding behind them upon the deck 
and the turrets. Cheers are allowed, but no cat-calls, and 
one groan over a decision means that all the rest of the 
contests that evening are called off. Some of the best 
amateur bouts I have ever seen have been between 
American bluejackets. They never fail to ‘ go in’ for all 
their worth, as the honour of their ships and the temper 
of the audience demand.” 

All Englishmen, we are sure, will look with sympathy 
on what we take to be the assured rise to eminence of the 
United States Navy. Strategically, of course, the Navy 
will have to meet the most difficult problem in the world, 
It has the two enormous coast-lines of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific to defend, and the fleets which must do it will 
be far distant from one another. Even when the Panama 
Canal is cut a junction of fleets will be no quick or easy 
matter. Fortunately, true naval policy is really simple in 
principle, and will remain comparatively so even for 
America if only the Navy Department is not misled by 
false considerations. American strateyists should not let 
themselves be harassed by a desperate balancing of con- 
tlicting temptations to “control the Atlantic” on the one 
hand, or to “control the Pacific” on the other. The sea 
is one and indivisible, and the principle of naval strategy 
is also one and indivisible. ‘The right place for the main 
strength of the American Navy will always be not a 
definite locality merely because that locality is peculiarly 
in need of protection, but the point at which a fleet is 
most conveniently placed for overcoming its most likely 
enemy. ‘There, and there only, without other considera- 
tions, should strength be concentrated. 
that this is rather a theoretical than a practical difference, 
but the mental ways of approaching the problem are really 
very important. Suppose, for example, Americans were 
mistakenly to concentrate their thoughts on the Pacilic as 
their almost exclusive concern, they would be in danger of 
leaving out of the reckoning the maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine which is taken to apply to all South 
America, and which we believe is well worth keeping 
unassailed, for it is a clear and useful declaration of 
policy that helps to simplify the affairs of the Western 
world and therefore to keep the peace. 





THE IMPERIAL SECRETARIAT AND ORIENTAL 
IMMIGRATION. 

ing the last week of Parliament before the adjournment 

two short discussions were initiated by Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson and Mr. A. Mason on the subject of Oriental 
immigration, and the second gave occasion to a notable 
speech by the Under-Secretary for the Colonies. This 
question has hitherto hardly received the attention it 


It may be said | 








deserves in this country. It is true that recent difficulties 
in British Columbia and the Transvaal have torced us to 
consider certain aspects of the question involving our own 
obligations ; but the whole subject of a large incursion of 
Orientals into a country mainly occupied by Europeans of 
our own blood is so remote from our own experience, 
as well as from our upprehensions, that we have never 
considered it in all its bearings. Under these circum- 
stances it is hardly wonderful that we have shown some 
impatience with Colonists when they refuse to admit the 
principle of free access and equal rights for men of every 
race who have committed no crime and have visible means 
of subsistence,—a principle regarded by us as almost an 
axiom of the British Empire. Only the small sprinkling 
of Englishmen at home who have spent some time in the 
Colonies or in certain parts of the United States can 
understand the feelings of Colonists on the matter. But 
it is of the utmost importance that those feelings should 
be more generally understood, because it is evident that 
we shall have to take them seriously into account. On 
the other hand, it is equally clear that the Colonists as a 
rule have a very imperfect conception of our own difficulties 
in the matter. 

Some faint idea of what is felt in some of our own 
Colonies on this subject might be gained if we could 
imagine, say, ten out of every hundred of our village 
stores tenanted by Asiatics, and most of our market 
gardeners, as well as a large proportion of our domestic 
servants and smaller mechanics, natives of the East. 
Even so we should hardly realise the fears of some of our 
fellow-subjects in other parts of the globe, since to most 
of us the manners, beliefs, and even appearance of Orientals 
are almost unknown save from printed descriptions, It 
is useless to dismiss the objection to unrestricted Oriental 
immigration to be found in all our self-governing Colonies 
as mere trade jealousy or an unworthy desire of selfish 
Labour Unions to stifle competition. ‘These may be factors 
in forming the objection ; but the chief reasons lie far 
deeper, and cannot perhaps be more tersely and lucidly 
put than they were by Herbert Spencer in a sentence 
quoted by Colonel Seely in the debate :—‘ I am entirely 
in favour of the policy of excluding Asiatics or restricting 
them within the narrowest limits, and for this reason: if 
they come in large numbers either they will mix with the 
population or they will not. In the latter event they will 
become, if not slaves, practically in the position of slaves. 
It they do mix they will form a bad hybrid. In either 
event difficulties must arise, and in the long run immense 
social disorganisation.”” ‘Social disorganisation,”’—that 
is the great fear. Different ideas of health and of morality 
and different standards of physical comfort and intellectual 
pleasure are found side by side when the white and yellow 
races come together, and they appear to be almost irrecon- 
cilable. Moreover, there is an added danger that the less 
vigorous Europeans may sink to the vices without assimi- 
lating the virtues of the industrious yellow races by contact 
with them, and form that most hopeless class in a com- 
munity, of “poor whites.” An alarming illustration of 
this tendency was brought forward recently by Mr. 
Mackenzie King during his inquiries in British Columbia. 
In a Report entitled “'The Need for the Suppression of 
the Opium Traffic in Canada” he shows that not only 
have the Chinese immigrants brought over their own 
opium habits and are manufacturing the drug on a large 
scale in Canada, but also that the habit was making head- 
way among white men and boys, and even women and 
girls, and he gives some terrible examples of the spread of 
the practice. These and other even more serious uspects 
of the Oriental immigration question, so real to Colonists 
on the spot, are hardly suspected by most people in 
England. 

But it is also true that the Colonies hardly appreciate 
the position of the Imperial Government in facing the 
difficulties which this question creates. Mr. Hamar 
Greenwood, M.P., a Canadian by birth, expressed a very 
common view in the Colonies when he said, in answer to a 


| suggestion for a joint conference of all parties on the 
| problem, that if the Colonies came to such a meeting it 


would be solely with the intention of declaring their 
determination to have no unrestricted immigration. It is 
no doubt comprehensible that Canadiaus, Australasians, 
and South Africans who have made their country what it 
is, and mean to live their own lives there, should think they 
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are the best judges of the class of society to be established 
there. On the other hand, they are apt to lose sight of 
the fact that their unequalled opportunities of ordering 
their own affairs and of preserving their territory immune 
from the danger of foreign interference have been and 
still are principally due to the fleets, armies, and diploma- 
tists of the Mother-country. To-day, indeed, Canadian 
statesmen, who have been brought face to face with the 
facts, would probably be the first to acknowledge that the 
comparative ease of Mr. Lemieux’s recent mission to Japan 
about immigration would hardly have been possible unless 
Canada had been part of the British Empire and her con- 
tentions had been supported by the British ambassador at 
Tokio. At present, the Mother-country is solely responsible 
for the prosperity of our Indian subjects and for securing 
to them justice and good treatment in India and outside; 
she is also chiefly, if not solely, responsible for the relations 
of the Empire with foreign Powers. It is therefore but 
reasonable that she should have some voice in advising on 
measures which might affect these relations and responsi- 
bilities, such as Colonial laws in restraint of immigration 
obviously are; for she must ultimately secure respect for 
them if they are questioned. At one time, when we 
understood the Colonies much less than we do now, there 
was an inclination among some unduly logical people at 
home to think that for this reason all our laws about 
immigration should also apply to the Colonies. Happily 
this foolishly narrow view is now impossible. We recog- 
nise that in a matter so fundamental as that of building 
up Colonial society, the men on the spot must be the sole 
judges. What, however, we do ask is that in such critical 
affairs the whole Empire should move as one, and that no 
step involving international or Indian relations should be 
adopted without consulting us as to the best means of 
avoiding unnecessary friction. 

From these considerations it seems to follow that nothing 
is so much needed for the satisfactory solution of this 
Oriental immigration problem as a complete under- 
standing between the different portions of the Empire and, 
if possible, the establishment of common principles of 
action. For in spite of temporary arrangements made in 
British Columbia and the Transvaal the question is not 
dead. Indeed, it is one of ever-growing importance in the 
minds of Australian, New Zealand, South African, and 
Canadian statesmen. The lead in trying to arrive at 
such common understanding was taken by the Canadian 
Government in sending over Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Deputy-Minister of Labour, to consult with Sir Edward 
Grey, Lord Elgin, and Lord Morley as to a basis of action 
equally applicable to our Indian fellow-subjects and to 
foreigners. But even so, this is only a piecemeal method 
of dealing with this wide problem, for it leaves the other 
Colonies untouched. No doubt the best method of avoiding 
rash and ill-considered action in the future is for 
individuals who understand the. matter and for the Press 
to give sympathetic expositions of the views held in 
different parts of the British Dominions. But the central 
Government in Downing Street should obviously take the 
lead in the matter by promoting an exchange of views 
between itself and the other Governments. For just such 
a purpose machinery was designed at the last Imperial 
Conference in the Imperial Secretariat. The object of 
this office is to facilitate intercourse of opinion within the 
Empire, to facilitate agreement on matters which concern 
all, and, if necessary, to call informal conferences to discuss 
difficult and urgent problems. But hitherto the office seems 
to have been little used for the purpose for which it was 
established. Quite apart from the importance of this par- 
ticular question, this is regrettable, because no better occa- 
sion could be found than for impressing by such means on 
all parts the solidarity of the Empire. As the outer parts 
increase in strength and conscious power they will claim 
more and more part in decisions which affect the whole ; and 
we shall all gain strength thereby. A wise statesman, there- 
fore, would seize every opportunity of making the Empire 
more conscious of its common responsibility, and, instead 
of dealing with such a question as Oriental immigration in 
hand-to-mouth fushion, would attempt to secure a con- 
certed judgment before the day of trial arrives. 

For these reasons Colonel Seely is to be congratu- 
lated on his statesmanlike speech on the day before 
the adjournment of the House. He not only represented 


to the House for the first time with full sympathy the ' of the majority of the Commissioners. 


cr 
Colonial feeling on Oriental immigration, but he also 
amply acknowledged the grave importance of the question 
He did more, for he is the first Minister of the Crown 
publicly to acknowledge the importance of the Imperial 
Secretariat in its special function as a clearing-house for 
the Empire, and Le promised if possible to utilise it in the 
preparation of a common Imperial policy on Oriental 
immigration. 





A FORECAST OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 


HE statistics of pauperism in London for the week 
ending Saturday, August Ist, have some interesting 
features in reference to the distribution of poor relief jn 
the East End Unions. The rate of pauperism per thousand 
for the whole of London was 245. In two East End 
Unions, Whitechapel and Bethnal Green, the pauperism 
fell short of this amount,—the average in the former 
being only 21-0 per thousand, and in the latter 24-4. [yn 
St. George’s-in-the-East the rate per thousand was 24:7, 
being only a fractional increase over the Metropolitan 
average. The return for a fourth East End Union, Poplar, 
presents a singular contrast to these “figures. While 
neither in the East End Unions nor in London taken as a 
whole did the rate per thousand reach 25°0, in Poplar it 
was 54°8,—more than double what it is in any of the cases 
mentioned. The numbers are quite as remarkable as the 
rate. In Poplar, in this same week, five thousand four 
hundred and twenty-one persons were receiving outdoor 
relief, ‘the entire outdoor pauperism of the six other East 
End Unions being only two thousand five hundred and 
thirty-one.” One explanation of this difference may be that 
the methods of administration in Poplar are so attractive 
to paupers that they are induced to come in as settlers 
from other districts. Strange to say, the ratepayers of 
Poplar do not seem to fret under their self-imposed 
burden, since, if they did, there is nothing to prevent 
them from electing a differently minded Board of 
Guardians. Either they are more interested in the 
spending of the rate than in the levying of it, or they 
are so penetrated by an altruistic Socialism that they 
are ready to stint themselves that their pauper fellows 
may live in comfort. The practical lesson that Poplar 
conveys to hard-hearted economists like ourselves is the 
necessity of larger administrative bodies than the existing 
Poor Law Unious. It is plain that if London constituted 
a single Union there would be a far closer approach to 
equality, alike in burdens and in administration. Under 
the present system the poor workmen and the rich 
employers form separate groups, according to the districts 
in which they live, and the real identity between their 
interests is lost sight of. From the same cause a single 
district may be given over to every variety of economic heresy, 
with the disastrous results with which the experience of 
Poplar and Mile End has familiarised us. Itis hoped that 
among the recommendations of the Poor Law Commission 
this extension of Poor Law areas will find a place. The 
larger the sphere of the local Poor Law authorities the 
better able they will be to obtain the services of really 
competent servants, and the less will they be in danger of 
being carried away by some political or social craze. 

If the forecast of the Commission’s Report, which 
appeared in the Times of Tuesday, approaches at all to 
the reality, it will recommend tar more revolutionary 
changes than this. Lord George Hamilton's letter of 
correction, indeed, denies that the correspondent has 
either “sanction or authority” for what he says. But 
the absence of these qualities is quite consistent with 
the substantial truth of the account given, and of the 
two it seems more probable that some member of the 
Commission has been wauting in reticence than that the 
Times should have printed an article consisting wholly of 
speculations resting on no basis of fact. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the article does but represent the 
lines on which it at present seems likely that the Report 
will be constructed. The correspondent only claims for 
his account that it may be found to embody conclusions 
which have recommended themselves “ to many, if not to 
most, of the Commissioners”; in other words, that it only 
foreshadows a minority Report. Even then, however, the 





article is interesting, because on so large a question no 
Government is likely to adopt in their entirety the views 
If the dissentients 
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are many or important, their opinions will not be without 
their influence on the legislation by which the Commission 
will be followed. ; ‘ 

The first change indicated in the article is the withdrawal 
of the “children of the State” from the control of the 
Poor Law authorities. These children number about 
two hundred thousand, of whom about a hundred and 
eighty thousand are on the outdoor relief lists, and 
“are growing up half-fed, uncontrolled, and morally 
neclected.” The supervision of the Poor Law authorities 
js merely nominal. ‘The relief consists of ls. or 1s. 64d. 
a week for each child, which is usually paid to the 
mother. We can readily believe that relief administered 
on these lines is not very satisfactory as regards educational 
results. But we look with considerable alarm to the 
suggested transfer of these children from the Poor Law 
Guardians to the county and borough authorities. The 
Guardians may at any moment have the parents as well as 
the children on their hands, and this affords some guarantee 
that they will not wholly dismiss the parents from con- 
sideration. On the other hand, it will be an easy thing in 
too many cases to accustom the mother to acquiesce in the 
entire change in the status of her children which is involved 
in rechristening them as “children of the State,” and we 
cannot see that either children or mother will be the better 
for the change. The parental relationship is not over strong 
as things are, but if the State is willing to take over the 
care of all children for whom their mothers now draw 
outdoor relief, the mothers will too often resign the charge 
of them with perfect composure, and take care not to put 
herself in the way of having them returned upon her hands. 
We are very sceptical as to the success of any reform 
which begins by ignoring a fact so self-evident as that a 
child belongs to its parents. 

The treatment of the pauper sick is, it is said, to be 
reorganised on much the same lines. ‘These are estimated 
at two hundred thousand persons, about half of whom are 
“living in poverty-strickea homes” and have to “ struggle 
along as best they can with the limited help of the outside 
medical relief granted by the Guardians, and without proper 
nursing. If the adoption of the * breaking-up” principle 
is recommended by the Commission, the pauper sick will 
probably be transferred to the care of the Public Health 
Committees of the County or County Borough Councils. 
In this way the process by which medical relief has been 
dissociated from pauperism will be carried to completion, 
and among the incidents of sickness will be included exemp- 
tion from the duty of maintaining either yourself or your 
children. The writer of the Times article allows himself 
to contemplate an indefinite extension of this system by a 
provision of medical treatment for any person who wishes 
to receive it, provided that he “ is in a position to contribute 
the whole or part of the cost.” If the habits of outdoor 
patients at the great hospitals are any guide, we may 
expect to see persons of all classes learning to avail 
themselves of the services of the public doctors with 
consciences soothed by the reflection that they are 
making a contribution—probably in many cases a very 
small contribution—towards the cost of the attendance 
they receive. A further departure from the present theory 
of poor relief will be necessitated by the introduction of 
old-age pensions. In the opinion of the writer of the Times 
article two things are certain,—one that a large number of 
old people will be unable to live on five shillings a week ; 
the other that “ working men are very often unfit for labour 
years before the pension age, and when destitute will have 
to be provided for.” Consequently the needs of both these 
classes will have to be met, and this can best be done “ by 
the public health authorities in special asylums for the 
aged.” To the veterans of industry will be added the 
invalids of industry. At this point the writer seems to 
have been seized by a passing uneasiness as to the cost 
of this system, but he finds a consolation—which will 
eager | prove altogether baseless—in the thought that 

ere will be “an opportunity for the establishment by 

pious persons of almshouses for many who will not be 
qualified to participate in the national system.” Why 
“pious persons ” should wish thus to supplement the work 
of the State is not evident. They will find it less costly 
to agitate in favour of a further extension of the system 
which has been proved to be inadequate. 

When the children, the sick, and the aged have all been 
provided for, there will remain the able-bodied pauper—as 
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he is now called, the sufferer from want of employment as 
he will hereafter be called. If the forecast of the Report 
is accurate, his case will be met by the establishment of a 
single authority in every district “for the purpose of 
making provision for all able-bodied persons who apply 
for relief.” This, should it be incorporated in the Report, 
will be the crown of the Commissioners’ labours. Every- 
body who asks for relief is to obtain it. The opinion of 
the applicant is to be the measure of his needs. The 
correspondent adds, indeed, that the policy in this case 
would be deterrent ; but we fail to see in what part of the 
policy the deterrent element would be found. The 
“casual and sometimes the criminal type” would be pro- 
vided for in other ways, and, with this eliminated, the 
Royal Commission will hardly advise the adoption of very 
severe methods towards men whose only fault is that they 
find work hard to get and, it may be, harder todo. Once 
embarked upon the great plan of providing for everybody's 
wants without subjecting any of the applicants to the 
disgrace of being accounted a pauper, we see no stopping- 
place short of giving the State the duties and responsi- 
bilities of universal Relieving Officer. For the present, 
however, we may take comfort from the recollection that 
we have only been dealing with what may prove to be 
the product of a journalist’s too active imagination. 

We tried it all between 1790 and 1834, and with the 
result that we nearly ruined the nation. Now, apparently, 
the old weary round is to begin again, and we are to set 
to work manufacturing paupers under a series of new 
names, designed not to hurt people’s feelings. But can 
we be sure that when some forty years hence we reach the 
point of saturation, we shall, like our grandfathers, have 
the courage and strength to retrace our steps to establish 
for the second time a “ New Poor Law?” 








THE DISPOSAL OF TIME. 


TYNE ruling of one’s physical existence is a preoccupation 

of our modern age. We read books and consult our 
doctors and one another on diets and on our bours of sleep 
and work. Vegetarianism and the Daylight Saving Bill are 
manifestations of cognate efforts entirely good in themselves, 
Perbaps some day, when life becomes even more crowded than 
now, some University will endow a Chair for the Right 
Disposal of Time. The professor will hold a position at 
least as dignified as that of his brother the Professor of 
Dietetics. For quite as important as the question of food and 
drink is the question of time. Insufficient time leads to over- 
work, and what some doctors think the worst disease of our 
generation—“ worry.” There is no time to fit things in. We 
talk of overtaking arrears, but really the metaphor should be 
reversed; the person who is at fault for want of time feels 
much more like being pursued than pursuing. The bands of 
the clock, the hours of darkness (or whatever serves in his 
mind to symbolise the fact that he is too late) seem to sweep 
along behind him like an ogre. He is chased like Tam 0’ 
Shanter; he exhausts his strength more in apprehension than 
in labour; and at last, when he is ready to drop, the doctors 
say he is overtaxed, overworked, suffering—yes, this is the 
true word—from “ brain-fag”; and they prescribe that very 
fashionable remedy, a rest-cure. Now time is like money, and 
must be spent like money, with a careful forethought as to 
ways and means. Indeed, the proverb tells us that time is 
money. So every man has his daily budget of time to draw 
up, and if he is a good chancellor of his own exchequer 
he must be able to declare a surplus. This is the 
way in which the problem is most enticingly set before 
us by Mr. Arnold Bennett, who in bis little book “ How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day” (The New Age Press, 
ls. net) undertakes to instruct us in the economical 
budgeting of our days. Some months ago we read a 
pamphlet in praise of early rising, which left us with the 
impression (since the pamphlet was written while other men 
still slept) that the author would have done better to stay in 
bed, so pompous and unprofitable was his writing. “ Nature's 
soft nurse” might perhaps have nourished his brain and 
brought him ideas. But Mr. Arnold Bennett does not simply 
tell us to get up early, calling upon the early bird to disclose 
the immemorial advantages of doing so (and incidentally, 
perbaps, forgetting that the worm's point of view is equally 
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venerable), without asking how “getting up early” squares 
with the rest of our day as we are forced to live it. Mr. 
Bennett, in fact, does not forget that most men who began to 
get up earlier would require to go to bed earlier ; nor does he 
offer his writing as a product and proof of his own virtuous 
practice. All that he professes to do is to take an “average 
man’s” day as the basis of discussion and to suggest a better 
arrangement of its parts. He tries to draw it more in pro- 
portion. And he shows that it is not so very crowded, after 
all. He rather jogs the reader in the ribs, it is true, and he 
is rather didactic, but he wants to interest the clerk, who 
could scarcely be induced to converse with a man who men- 
tioned Mareus Aurelius or Epictetus; and in this we think 
that his exposition, of which the power is not at all disguised 
by the winks and nudges, should certainly succeed. The 
reader to whom he addresses himself is, we ought to add, in 
no danger of brain-fag. Mr. Bennett’s quarrel with him is 
that be does not use his brain enough. But an essay on daily 
time-tables is for all of us. 

Mr. Bennett insists upon what we may call the “ unspoil- 
ableness” of the time that lies ahead of us. When you wake 
up in the morning “ your purse is magically filled with twenty- 
four hours of the unmanufactured tissue of the universe of 
your life.” And this supply is regular, and comes alike to 
all. However you misuse it you cannot be penalised for the 
future ; the supply will be continued to you as long as you 
live. ‘“ You cannot waste to-morrow; it is kept for you. 
You cannot waste the next hour; it is kept for you.” Thus 
argues Mr. Bennett. But we question this. It is surely not 
enough, or not the whole truth, to say that the time albead 
waits absolutely at your disposal when you turn from idle 
ways, for the very use of time must depend on the ability to 
use it which you have acquired. Like a runner who is out of 
training, the man who has squandered his days cannot 
hope to cover the same distance that will be covered 
by the man who has trained his body carefully and purpose- 
fully. In this sense a man may very truly be in debt to 
the future, though Mr. Bennett speaks of debt as impossible. 
However, let that pass. The “glaring dazzling truth,” as 
Mr. Bennett calls it, is that time is a fixed amount, and the 
same for all. ‘ You never will have ‘more time,’ since you 
already have all the time there is.” It is not a question, then, 
of discovering new fields of time, but of examining your 
tracks and making notes of possible economies. The recon- 
struction of your given amount of time is, it seems, almost 
a work of faith. “ Now the great and profound mistake,” 
says Mr. Bennett, “which my typical man makes in 
regard to his day is a mistake of general attitude, 
a mistake which vitiates and weakens two-thirds of his 
energies and interests. He begins his business 
functions with reluctance as late as he can, and he ends 
them with joy as early as he can...... Yet in spite of 
all this he persists in looking upon those hours from ten to 
six as ‘the day’ to which the ten hours preceding them and 
the six hours following them are nothing but a prologue and 
an epilogue. Such an attitude, unconscious though it be, 
of course kills his interest in the odd sixteen hours.” Mr. 
Bennett, then, insists that the sixteen hours make just as 
good a “day” as the eight hours. In these sixteen hours a 
man has “nothing to do but cultivate his body and his soul 
and his fellow men.” During these sixteen hours he is free; 
he is just as well off as a man with a private income. A man 
must get this fact of the two distinct “days” into his mind; 
the longer one is wholly his; and the knowledge and constant 
recollection of this must be his “ attitude.” So far, so good. 

But of course it will be said that a man is tired after his 
first day’s work,—after the day by which he earns his living. 
Moreover, it will be said that work in the sixteen hours will 
detract from the value of work during the eight. Mr. Bennett 
has a short way of dismissing those objections. 
that work during the sixteen hours will increase the value of 
the work in the other “day”; and as to the complaint of 
being tired, he simply answers that it is untrue. “ What I 
suggest is that at six o'clock [p.m.] you look facts in the face 
and admit that you are not tired (because you are not, you 
know).” In fine, one of the chief things Mr. Bennett wishes 
to convey to his reader is that the mental faculties are capable 
of a continuous hard activity. “ They do not tire like an arm or 
aleg. Allthey want is change—not rest, except in sleep.” This, 
of course, is true, but is not remembered by the timid, who are 
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_— 
fearful of “overdoing it.” Sleep is sleep, and must not be 
broken into. But during the waking hours change—wige 
change, of course—is rest. Mr. Gladstone had a capefy| 
system of change, founded on experience, and he did not tire 
till his full old age. Mr. Bennett asks his typical man 
give up reading newspapers in the train as he goes to his 
work in the morning. In this way a man may have, say, balf. 
an-hour to an hour of “priceless solitude” every day,—the 
complete “ solitude” which one may be sure of in a railway 
carriage where every one else is deep in a newspaper. This 
time is for reflection, for schooling the mind into thinking of 
subjects about which one wants it to think. Of course, this 
injunction will not be obeyed. Few men will dispense with 
the thrill of not disagreeable apprehension with which they 
open their newspapers in the morning. It is a counsel of 
perfection, we fear; or, again, it is like preaching to opium. 
smokers or dram-drinkers, to tell the modern man to keep his 
newspaper for odd minutes, but on no account to give up to it 
a precious stretch of thirty to sixty consecutive minutes. Yet 
it would be worth while for any one to give that time up every 
day to exercising the mind if he could be sure of reducing it 
to subjection so that it would obey his word of command. 

The typical man, according to Mr. Bennett's calculation, 
has three hours every evening after he has returned home, 
If he feels inclined to utter the old complaint that he is tired, 
he is enjoined to remember with what alacrity he would go off 
to a theatre if a stall were waiting for him; yet going to the 
theatre is really very exhausting. Out of the estimated three 
hours every evening, Mr. Bennett asks no more than that one 
and a-half should be set apart every other evening for doing 
whatever has been supposed to be impossible for want of time 
or fatigue. All this reclamation of time amounts to only 
seven and a-half hours a week. “The full use of those seven 
and a-balf hours will quicken the whole life of the week, add 
zest to it, and increase the interest which you feel in even 
the most banal occupations.” Just as the short physical 
exercise in the morning sharpens the physical health for the 
day, so will the brief mental exercise enliven the whole mind's 
activity. Mr. Bennett does not for a moment ask that his 
patient should read if he actively dislikes reading. Reading 
is only one way of improving the mind. A man may prefer 
to spend his time in drawing or carpentering, or going 
to a concert, though when all is said, it is difficult to 
penetrate far into any subject without some help from 
Looks. Mr. Bennett’s little lecture amounts to this: that 
you must be “born again” to think differently, with a new 
“attitude,” about the value of time, and that then if you look 
after the minutes the hours will look after themselves. This 
is obviously not new, yet it is said with force and lucidity. 
The economy of time postulates control of the mind. 
Absolutely to direct our thoughts, to think in a vacuum, is 
not given to us all, but for all we know it might be acquired 
by us all. Thackeray’s imagination was guided only by his 
pen, as he confessed; and Hazlitt’s morning reflection was 
rather a brown study than a conscious drilling of ideas. 
But to try to bring the mind “to heel” is a profitable if 
humiliating pastime in itself, and if it were done occasionally 
it would be the end of what Young called “time elaborately 
thrown away.” The very act of considering the disposal of 
your time—and we take it that a reading of this pamplilet is 


| nothing less—is a challenge to effort and a step im grace and 


strength. 





CROSS-CORRESPONDENCES. 

bere and comets are no longer mysterious wandering 
hb fires; but there is as yet no spectroscope to reveal the 
nature of the human soul. The methods of the new psychology 
have, however, thrown a flood of light upon the workings of 
its external mechanism. The human consciousness is seen by 
us no longer as an indiscerptible unity, but as a highly com- 
posite structure, whose spectrum stretches on either side 
beyond our utmost vision, and is broken again and again by 
absorption bands, which all our questionings have failed to 
explain. 

No investigations, probably, have penetrated more deeply 
into the intimate recesses of the psyche than those conducted 
within recent years by the Society for Psychical Research in 
the phenomena of trance and automatism. The psychological 
laboratory and the hospital clinique are concerned exclusively 
with the structure of the individual consciousness; in the 
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automatic utterances of Mrs. Piper or Mrs. Verrall we are 
able to study the reactions of the automatist on other minds. 
hat in some manner Mrs. Piper—the first automatist whose 
utterances have been made the subject of serious study—is 
susceptible in the trance state of receiving impressions from 
the minds of others can hardly be doubted by any one who 
is acquainted with the records. To some it bas seemed 
probable that the mind whose thoughts she reflected as in a 
glass darkly was not always the mind of her living inter- 
locutor; that, in short, the brain of the entranced medium 
sometimes formed a channel of communication with the dead. 
Of course, proof in a matter of this kind is impossible. For 
what limit can be placed upon the admitted power of the 
medium to draw from the mind of the living? How in the 
last resort exclude the possibility that the facts com- 
municated might be derived from the latent memory of the 
unconscious questioner himself, or of others in psychical 
relation with bim ? 

No reference to the past on the part of a sot-disant spirit 
can form a satisfactory test of personal identity. Such proof 
must be sought in intelligent action in the present. Within 
the last few years several ladies, of whom the best known is 
Mrs. A. W. Verrall, Classical Lecturer at Newnham, have been 
practising automatic writing independently of each other. 
The results are in all cases forwarded to the Society for 
Psychical Research as soon as written. A careful collation 
of these records has revealed striking correspondences between 
writings of the same date from automatists in different parts 
of England. Sometimes the correspondence would seem to 
point simply to telepathy,—the awareness on the part of one 
scribe of the surroundings and occupations of the other. But 
in a few instances the correspondence is of 4 more complicated 
kind. It is as if athird intelligence were attempting to convey 
separate fragments of an idea to the two writers in such a 
manner that each fragment should be meaningless in itself, 
but, like the two halves of a bank-note, should prove signifi- 
cant when joined together. Thus on March 2nd, 1906, Mrs. 
Verrall’s hand—for she herself is ignorant at the time of what 
her hand is doing—wrote :— 

“ Non tali auxilio quod velis, non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis...... Primus inter pares ipse non nominis immemor. 
Cum eo frater etsi non sanguine animo consanguineus ii ambo 
tibi per aliam vocem mittent—post aliquot dies bene quod dicam 
comprehendere potes—usque ad illud vale.”* 

The first passage quotes words used by Hecuba in dis- 
suading Priam from his vain attempt to defend Troy. Mrs. 
Verrall could see no connexion between the quotation and the 
second passage. But to Dr. Verrall this second passage, 
especially the words“ primus inter pares,” a phrase applicable 
to the Pope, immediately suggested the vision of another 
beleaguered city, defended not by earthly but by spiritual 
weapons,—Raphael’s picture of Pope Leo going out from 
Rome to meet Attila, with St. Peter and St. Paul descending 
from the sky in defence of the Holy City. Dr. Verrall inten- 
tionally refrained from mentioning his view; but at the next 
two sittings Mrs. Verrall’s unconscious hand seems to have 
taken up this interpretation. On March 4th the hand 
wrote :— 

“Pagan and Pope. The Stoic persecutor and the Christian. 
Gregory not Basil’s friend ought to be a clue, but you have it not 
quite right. Pagan and Pope and Reformer. A1l enemies as you 
think, Crux significationem habet. Crucifer qui olim fertur.t 
The standard bearer is the link.”’ 

And on March 5th :-— 

“Leonis pelle sumpto clavigert...... ask your husband, 
he knows it well.” 

The references here to Rome, St. Peter, and Leo, though 
mixed with irrelevant matter, are unmistakable. 

On March 7th another automatist, “ Mrs. Holland,” who, of 
course, knew nothing of the foregoing script and has never 
learnt Latin, wrote in the midst of various other references to 
Dr. and Mrs. Verrall the following sentence :— 


“Ave Roma immortalis. How could I make it any clearer 
without giving her the clue.’”’§ 





* “Not with such help will you find what you want; not with such help—nor 
with those defenders of yours...... First among his peers, bimself not 
unmindful of his name; with him a brother related in feeling though not in 
blood. Both these will send a word to you through another woman, After 
some days you will easily understand what I say ; till then farewell.” 

t The cross has a meaning. The Cross bearer who one day is borne. 

3 The club bearer (or key bearer) with the lion's skin.” 


one of the Society for Psychical Research,” Part LY., pp. 295, 





This kind of enigmatical correspondence is but one out of 
many already published, and there are, we understand, others 
still to appear. It is difficult to doubt that a third intelligence 
is at work here,—an intelligence differing from the normal 
intelligence of both automatists. The evidence that the 
fragmentary and cryptic nature of the communication is 
designed to serve a larger purpose is indicated, not merely by 
the phrase just quoted: “ How could I make it any clearer 
without giving her the clue?” but by numerous references in 
both scripts before and during the period of these correspon- 
dences, and often in close connexion with them, to mysteries 
and enigmas which can only be solved by fitting togetber or 
“weaving together”; the scribes are constantly exhorted in 
the writing to wait for the interpretation,—* piece together ; 
add hers to yours”; 
bits, and when fitted they will make the whole.” 

If the dead retain their interest in human affairs, and, 
whilst anxious to communicate with those left behind, realise 
the difficulties in the way of proving their continued exist- 


“write only, interpret not, record the 


ence, enigmas such as these, dwvavra cuveroio., might seem 
well adapted for their purpose. But another interpretation is 
possible. The third intelligence displayed may originate in 
the brain of one of the automatists. There are numerous 
illustrations of the independent working of the dream-con- 
sciousness even in normal life. Professor Hilprecht, to quote 
a well-known illustration, solved in a dream the problem of 
« fragmentary inscription which had baffled his waking 
intelligence. The dramatic machinery of his dream was fully 
as intricate and extensive as that required, ex hypothes?, in the 
ease before us. ‘There are cuses where automatic writers have 
propounded riddles and anagrams to the mystification of 
their waking selves. In the rarer cases of so-called “ multi- 
plex personality” there are instances recorded in which one 
of the secondary selves is constantly engaged in successful 
plots against the primary self. So extreme is the opposition 
in the case of “ Miss Beauchamp,” described by Dr. Morton 
Prince, that at least one professional psychologist is of opinion 
that the hypothesis of an invading spirit is to be preferred to 
that of a simple disruption of psychical continuity, and that 
“Sally,” who from time to time dominates Miss Beauchamp's 
organism, is no mere fragment of a dissociated personality, 
but an independent psychical entity. 

The view, then, that the whole business of the cross-corre- 
spondences is an ingenious plot of the other Mrs. Verrall 
—the Mrs. Verrall whom her friends and herself know only 
through these polyglot enigmas—-fantastic as it may sound, is 
not to be lightly dismissed. And the illustration already 
quoted gives a certain support to this view. The connexion 
between the two Latin sentences written on March 2nd is so 
slender and circuitous that it seems very unlikely to have 
occurred to two minds independently. If the connexion was 
actually invented for the first time by Dr. Verrall, we can 
understand that the scribe, who is admittedly receptive 
under certain conditions of mental impressions from those 
in tune with her, may have caught a hint which, as we 
have seen, was developed in the automatic script of the 
next two days. A further telepathic effect of a complicated 
kind must be assumed,—the impression, to wit, on Mrs. 
Holland’s mind, not of the actual words in the original 
script, but of a phrase complementary to them. This further 
assumption implies, it is true, a mastery over the mysterious 
art and a nicety of adjustment for which no parallel can be 
cited. 

But if on this ground the telepathic interpretation be 
rejected, what other cause can be found within the limits 
of the known world? For it seems scarcely possible to 
explain all these cross-correspondences by the chance agree- 
ment of two minds on kindred lines of thought. Perhaps 
the safest attitude is one of suspended judgment. Of 
telepathy itself, beyond the fact of its occasional operation, 
hardly anything is known. We must await the publication 
of more cross-correspondences. We must await also the 
results of further research into the nature and limitations of 
telepathy, and into the resources and activities of the dream- 
consciousness. 

We may say in conclusion that we do not at present desire 
to open our columns to letters on the question of “ Cross- 
Correspondences.” We shall, however, return to the subject 
in the autumn, when the Psychical Society hopes to publish 
an exhaustive report on a new and more important series of 
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experiments in automatic writing in which cross-corre- 
spondences appear, and shall then be glad to see if our readers 
can suggest any satisfactory explanation of these remarkable 
phenomena. What we have said to-day will however, we 
trust, prepare the ground for subsequent discussion. 























BIRDS AND BEASTS FOR REINTRODUCTION. 
HE great increase in the numbers of certain species of 
birds which has followed the better working of the Wild 
Birds Protection Acts suggests a question. Would it not be 
possible to re-establish, in parts of the country naturally fitted 
for them, some of the birds which in recent memory have 
become locally extinct? Experiments have been made, of 





course, particularly with the blackcock, but have they been 
made with sufficient persistence and caution? It is bard to 
believe that the reintroduction of blackgame to the heather 
and pinewood country of Surrey and other southern and 
Welsh counties where it used to be numerous is beyond possi- 
bility. No doubt during the last twenty years the builder has 
altered a great deal of the face of the southern country. 
Hindhead, for instance, where probably the last Surrey black- 
cock was seen two years ago, was wild moorland in the 
“seventies.” But is it the houses and the tourists who have 
driven away the blackcock? It seems unlikely that the 
building should be the sole cause, for the blackcock will come 
close enough to houses and the main road in Scotland, and | 
will sit quite quietly in fields within a few yards of a moving 
motor-car. Is it not more likely that constant persecution in 
some counties and unintelligent shooting in others have | 
thinned the numbers down to the vanishing-point ? The | 
blackcock is, it is true, a difficult bird to deal with. He does | 
not mate like a red grouse, but fights for and keeps a harem | 
of grey hens, of which not all lay fertile eggs; and an old | 
blackcock is a terrible bird for keeping young ones off his | 
ground. The great problem is to mate young blackcocks in 
small numbers with young grey hens in large numbers, and to 
get rid of the old birds. But it should not be an insuperable 
difficulty. The Duke of Bedford has succeeded in breeding 
blackgame at Woburn Abbey, and no doubt other people 
could meet with the same success if the same care were taken in 
Surrey and Hampshire and other moorland districts. But the 
shooting would have to be regulated, and the haphazard destruc- 
tion of young birds early in the season prevented altogether. | 
Experiments in reintroduction of birds and beasts into new 
countries can be very expensive, if only because so little is 
known of the facts which govern the natural life of many 
creatures. Behind the continued failure to get up a head of 
blackgame in the South of England lies some baffling secret, 
perhaps only to be discovered by accident after persistent and 
methodical work. It may be that the successful reintroducing 
of the capercaillie into Scotland was partly due to an accident 
As the late Charles Cornish has pointed out, the restoration of 
the capercaillie occurred after the reafforestation of Scotland 
with conifers had begun, and it may be that if the new pine- 
woods had not been planted the “cappers” would have died 
out again as they did on previous occasions. Certainly their | 
reintroduction has been extraordinarily successful. It dates | 
back to 1837, when Sir Fowell Buxton decided to present 
Lord Breadalbane with stock to turn down, and the 
“capper” has thriven wonderfully ever since, especially 
during the last few years. When Charles Cornish wrote 
on the blackcock for the Badminton shooting volumes in | 
1903 he had not ascertained more than that capercaillie had | 
spread from Perthshire and Forfarshire over central Scotland | 
as far as Fife, Loch Lomond, and Stirling. Five years later 
they are found well established on the north bank of the Dee | 
in Aberdeenshire, and nesting further north every year. If | 
they thrive so strongly in the Scottish pinewoods, might they | 
not do as well among the new plantations of the New Forest? | 
The great bustard, again, of which an observer wrote an | 
account in last week’s Spectator—would it not be worth while 
to try to re-establish so fine a bird in Yorkshire and other 
counties where he could be protected as he is protected 
within a few miles of Berlin? It was only in 1808 that 
a Yorkshire gamekeeper killed eleven bustards as the result | 
of a single shot from behind a stalking-horse. That sort of | 
work would soon exterminate any large rare bird, but no game- 
keeper would be allowed such a shot to-day. But perhaps the 
strangest and the most discreditable of all stories of gradual 
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as 
extinction or prevention of breeding of birds is our ow, 
modern English method of allowing a market for live quails 
to be supplied from abroad. The quail is one of the mogt 
sporting little birds that flies, and yet he is killed dow 
without mercy at the beginning of the breeding season on hig 
way to our shores. When the quails start on their migration 
from Northern Africa to nest in Europe and England they 
are caught in thousands in nets along the shores of Africa, 
Greece, Sicily, and Italy. Large numbers die in the nets, 
Almost as many, after being caught alive to be shipped to 
London and killed there, die on the voyage. Only a remnant 
of the thousands netted reach our shores alive, and the 
proportion of those which would have nested in England 
lessens in consequence every year. Naturalists lament over 
the disappearance of so bright and handsome a little bird, 
but the dinner-table still gets its way. The quail is the 
only game bird which we kill and eat actually on the verge of 
the breeding season. Even the lowest grounds of economy 
would suggest that he should be protected till the breeding 
season is over. 

Mere protection in some cases has reintroduced disappear. 
ing species. One of the most interesting cases is the increase 
in the numbers of the great grebe. A few years ago the 
great grebe seemed likely to share the fate of the great auk, 
but since it has been jealously protected it has multiplied 
fast, and there are few large ponds in the kingdom which do 
not carry two or three pairs of this extremely handsome 
waterbird. To watch a pair of great grebes feeding their 
young is the pleasantest amusement possible. The parents 
cruise about, low in the water like submarines, and at intervals 
dive with a plop. The young birds, perhaps three but some- 
times more, swim hurriedly about, apparently trying to be on 
the spot when the father or mother comes up, and keep on 
uttering a plaintive wee-wee-wee, like affectionate but very 
hungry children. Presently the parent bird comes up, 
generally where the little ones do not expect, and the dis. 
appointment if father bas not been able to get a fish is 


| extremely affecting. When he does get a fish he chooses one 


of the young ones, and the fortunate bird swallows what is 
given him with excited splashings. A pair of great grebes 
uve an ornament to any pond, and well worth the toll they 
take of small fry. Another most interesting bird, once common 
in the southern counties, perhaps could hardly be reintro- 
duced with satisfaction, even if it would stay where it was 
liberated. There used to be ravens’ nests in Wiltshire 
and Sussex; the writer saw a raven being mobbed by 
small birds over a Sussex cricket-ground last summer. But 
the raven has been driven from his ancient haunts, and 
though he lives on in Cornwall and Wales, and, of course, in 
Scotland, he is a rarer bird than he was. He is a pirate, and 
he kills lambs, and no shepherd could be expected to love him, 
but his size is noble if his wickedness is great, and he is as 
clever as his beak is big. A gentler cousin of his, the chough, 
has been banished, not so much by man as by another cousin’ 
There used to be a few choughs on Beachy Head and many 
at Land’s End. Now there are only a few at Land's End, 
though they survive in Wales and Ireland. The jackdaws 
have driven them away, and if you were to shoot jackdaws, 
you would scare choughs as well. 

A recent and successful introduction has been the North 
American grey squirrel, The Duke of Bedford gave the 
Zoological Society twenty-five of these pretty little animals 
some three seasons ago, and those that were turned loose have 
bred and multiplied in Regent’s Park. Another experiment 
with American wild life must be confessed as in nearly every 


| instance a failure. Five years ago everybody was buying 


rainbow trout to stock lakes and ponds. At first the results 
seemed admirable. The rainbow would rise twice to the 
brown trout’s once, and fought with the utmost pluck and 
fury. Then came another season and another kettle of fish. 
Either he poked about in the mud and would not rise at all, 


/or he had gone altogether. Nothing will stop a rainbow 


getting out of a pond down to the sea except fine netting; 
wandering is in his bone, and the ways he will find of escaping 
are beyond calculation. Perhaps his failure was to be 
expected. Such good things as cheap and easily obtained 
trout-fisbing are not to be had without working for them, and 
perhaps the right way of introducing the rainbow was never 


| properly studied. 


Of all problems of naturalisation nothing is stranger than 
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some of the habits of butterflies and moths, and their refusal 
to readapt themselves to surroundings in which once they 
thrived, and which seem to be unaltered. The Large Copper 
became extinct probably because of the draining of the fens ; 
but there are other butterflies and moths which have become 
extinct, or nearly so, for no apparent reason; and though in 
France, perhaps, the same insect swarms so as to be almost a 
pest, nothing will persuade it to re-establish itself in its old 
haunts. The Gypsy Moth is as good an instance as any. It 
is a perfect nuisance to French orchard-growers, and in 
America, where it was introduced by accident, large sums are 
spent every year in trying to get rid of it. Once it was 
common in England, but nothing now will induce it to breed 
in this country. By some mysterious, blessed chance the 
conditions necessary to its existence have changed; and 
though it is fortunate that the dangerous experiment of 
reintroducing it for the amusement of entomologists failed, 
the reason which disappointed the entomologists remains 
inscrutable. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
iain 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND SOCIALISM. 
(To tae Epiror or Tue “ Sprctator.’') 
Srr,—I think your readers may like to see a verbatim report 
of the address given by President Roosevelt on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the monument to Captain John Underhill 
at Matinecock, Long Island, on July llth, 1908. Only very 
meagre reports of this speech were given in the English 
newspapers, yet nothing could have been more characteristic 
of the speaker or of his views and principles. I feel sure that 
the vigorous note of opposition to Socialism will delight your 
readers.—I am, Sir, X&c., Z. 





“Colonel Underhill, Friends, and Neighbours.—It gives me real 
pleasure to accept this invitation, because I thought it a good 
thing that the founder of what has become one of the distinctive 
Long Island families should have a monument erected to him 
here. I shall not try to speak to you of the career of Captain 
Underhill—a man who left his mark deep on the history of New 
England as well as New Holland; one of the men who in the 
colonial times helped lay the foundations for the nation that was 
to be—for others will address you upon his life. I want to say 
just a word or two in greeting you on what his career and the 
career of his descendants should mean in our American life of 
to-day. I have known Underhills all my life, on land and on 
water—bankers, lawyers, storekeepers, farmers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, captains of oyster boats, fishermen, pilots—men of every 
calling and occupation. ‘They have served well in the army; 
they have served well in times of peace. The founder of the family 
here was a good soldier and a good citizen, and the Underhills of 
to-day have furnished their full quota of good soldiers and good 
citizens in their turn. If they had not, I would not have been here,— 
I have no use whatever for the man with nothing but a pedigree, 
the man the best part of whom is under ground. I believe 
in the pride of ancestry, but only if it takes the form of making 
the man or woman try to carry himself or herself well as regards 
the duties of to-day. If at the time of the Civil War you, Mr. 
Chairman, had felt that the fact that the original Captain Under- 
hill was a fighter excused you from fighting, I should have 
thought mighty little of you. The thing to do is to feel (and I 
guess you, comrade, over there—I mean the man with the Grand 
Army button—you will agree with me) that if you had ancestors 
who did their duty it is doubly incumbent on you to do your 
duty. I have known any number of Underhills in every walk of 
life, men who made their living in many different ways—men 
belonging to the professions, men who followed the sea, men who 
tilled the soil, men of means, men who made each day’s living by 
that day’s work with their hands—and all of them decent 
citizens. I won’t say that there are not some Underhills 
who are not decent, but fortunately I have not met them. 
Now if there is one lesson that we here in America ought con- 
tinually to keep before us, it is our substantial oneness, our 
substantial unity as a people; and one of the best ways to 
exemplify that is by just such a family gathering as this. If 
the family has been long enough in the land, why you will find 
its representatives in every walk of life; you will find them 
filling all kinds of occupations ; you will find them as capitalists 
and wage-workers, farmers, mechanics, professional men, every- 
thing; and the essential point to remember is that each one is 
entitled to the fullest and heartiest respect if he does his duty 
well in the position in life in which he happens to find himself. 
That is sound American doctrine. I should not much care to 
attend an Underhill gathering that was limited to capitalist 
Underhills, nor yet one limited to Underhill wage-workers ; but 
I am glad to attend one where every one cores in on the basis of 
decent American citizenship, each standing ruggedly on his own 
feet asa man should. The same thing that applies to you Under- 
hills here applies to the rest of us who are not Underhills in the 


because we have measurably succeeded in securing in the past 
equality of opportunity here. That is very different from equality 
of reward. I believe emphatically in doing everything that can 
be done by law or otherwise to keep the avenues of occupation, 
of employment, of work, of interest, so open that there shall be, 
so far as it is humanly possible to achieve it, a measurable 
equality of opportunity—equality of opportunity for each man to 
show the stuff that isin him. But when it comes to reward, let 
him get what by his energy, foresight, intelligence, thrift, 
courage, he is able to get with the opportunity open. I don’t 
believe in coddling any one; I would no more permit the strong 
to oppress the weak than tell a weak man or a vicious man that 
he ought by rights to have the reward due only to the man who 
actually earns it. Very properly we in this country set our faces 
against privilege. 

“There can be no grosser example of privilege than that set 
before us as an ideal by certain Socialistic writers—the ideal that 
every man shall put into the common fund what he can, which 
would mean what he chose, and should take out whatever he 
wanted; in other words, this theory is that the man who is 
vicious, foolish, a drag on the whole community, who contributes 
less than his share to the common good, should take out what is 
not his, what he has not earned; that he shall rob his neighbour 
of what that neighbour has earned. This particular Socialistic 
ideal would be to enthrone privilege in one of its grossest, 
crudest, most dishonest, most harmful, and most unjust forms, 
Equality of opportunity to render service,—yes, I will do every- 
thing I can to bring it about. Equality of reward,—no, unless 
there is also equality of service. If the service is equal, let the 
reward be equal, but let the reward depend on the service. And 
mankind being composed as it is, there will be inequality of 
service for a long time to come, no matter how great the equality 
of opportunity may be, and just so long as there is inequality of 
service it is eminently desirable that there should be inequality 
of reward. 

“ But in securing a measurable equality of opportunity, let us 
no more be led astray by the doctrinaire advocates of a lawless 
and destructive Individualism than by the doctrinaire advocates 
of a deadening Socialism. As society progresses and grows more 
complex, it becomes desirable to do many things for the common 
good by common effort. No empirical line can be laid down as 
to where and when such common effort by the whole community 
should supplant or supplement private and individual effort. 
Each case must be judged on its own merits. Similarly, when a 
private or corporate fortune of vast size is turned to a business 
use which jeopardises the welfare of all the small men, then in 
the interest of everybody, in the interest of true individualism, 
the collective or common power of the community must be 
| exercised to control and regulate for the common good this 
business use of vast wealth; and while doing this we must make 
| it evident that we frown upon envy and malice exactly as we 
frown upon arrogance and oppression. 

“ You see, Dominie, you let yourself in for a little sermon when 
you came here. I did not intend to speak as much. I want to 
thank you for having given me the chance to come over and meet 
my fellow-Long Islanders, my neighbours, my fellow-citizens.” 








| 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ncaa 
“THE OLD ALLEGIANCE.”—MR. JOHN LONG'S 
EXPLANATION. 
(To THe Epitor or tar “ Spectator.”’} 

Sirr,—“ The Old Allegiance,” by Hubert Wales. With respect 
to your paragraph on this book in your issue of the 8th inst., 
about one hundred advance copies were sent out without the 
intimation that the book had been previously published under 
the title “ Purple and Fine Linen.” With this exception, no 
copies of the four editions I have published to date have left 
this office without the statement that the book originally 
appeured under a different title. I send you herewith a copy 
to show you how it has been circulated by me. I understand 
that only a few hundred copies of the book were circulated 
under its original title.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Lone 

13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 

[We are greatly surprised by Mr. Jobn Long's letter, for 
it entirely fails to give any satisfactory explanation of the 
circumstances under which “The Old Allegiance ""—a work 
nine years old—has been presented to the public. In the 
first place, even if the copy sent to us for review bad not been 
one of the hundred advance copies, but had contained the 
statement “ that the book originally appeared under a different 
title,” we should not have received the information which, we 
bold, the publisher was bound to give,—namely, that the book 


was a reprint of a novel published nine years before. There 
is nothing in the statement on the page opposite the 
“Prefatory Dedication”—the statement which Mr. Johv 


Long tells us was placed in every copy except the hundred 
advance copies—which would make the reader understand 





country at large. We have made this country what it is partly 








that he was reading an old instead of “a new novel,” the 
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phrase used to describe the book in Mr. Long’s advertisement 
printed on the blue paper wrapper. The following is the 
whole of the printed matter on the page opposite the 
“Prefatory Dedication ” to which Mr. Long refers :— 








First Tmpressio . « June 1908 
Second Impression . June 1908 
Third Inmpres nm. « « June 1908 
Fourth Impression. . . July 1908 


This book was originally issued as ‘* Purple and Fine Linen,” 
but that title was found to have been previously used, and 
another, subsequently adopted, was not agreeable to the author 


Copyright in the United States of America 
by Mitchell Kennerley, 1908. 
If Mr. Long desired to let his readers know that he was 
offering them a novel published nine years before, he should 
surely have placed the words “in 1899” after “originally 
issued.” As he did net include this important date his state- 
ment is misleading.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE RIGHT ISSUE. 
[To rar Eprror or tae “Sprcrator.” |] 
Srr,—The exhibition of political trepidation by Members of 
Parliament who have shrunk from voting against measures 
which they believed to be wrong from fear of a portion of 
their constituents is surely serious. It betokens the loss of 
legislative independence. With the Upper House reduced to 
a shadow, and the Lower House reduced to a set of political 
telephones, where will you be? Greatly, it would seem, at the 
mercy of local agitation. The Lords seem to have dealt 
weakly with the Pension Bill. Surely they should have 
refused to pass it till it had been submitted to the country. 
However, you have now got on the right issue in your conflict 
with the revolutionist party ; the issue which, it seemed, ought 
to have been welcomed and pressed as soon as it had been 
raised by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, that of an effective 
Upper House. If the majority of the nation in number and 
influence is still anti-revolutionist, as surely it must be, this 
is the broad and vital issue on which it can be rallied.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





ART AND THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
[To tHe EpIToR or Tuk “SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—I should be obliged if you would allow me to correct 
the summary which you gave of my speech to the “ Inter- 
national Congress for the Development of Drawing and Art 
Teaching” last week. I did not attribute “extreme stupidity 
and ignorance” to our governing classes; but I supposed that 
this, and not intentional rudeness, was the cause of the 
marked neglect of the Congress by the Government. I 
should have said the English Government, for Scotland 
and Ireland have both sent official representatives to the 
Congress. I did, indeed, express regret that the want of 
cultivation in our rulers in education did not enable them to 
judge of the practical results of the schemes which they 
imposed, and that they failed to take advantage of this unique 
opportunity of informing themselves on the subject. I did 
not advocate “Government interference” in the sense in 
which Mr. Denn, the chairman of the Scottish Committee, 
deprecated it, for Mr. Dunn and his colleagues have succeeded 
in establishing in Scotland the system of co-ordination of 
schools which I advocated for England, and which has been 
established in certain educational areas in England, a system 
by which “the work of elementary schools prepares students 
for the work of secondary schools or for schools of arts and 
crafts, while these again prepare for the course of the Royal 
College of Art.” Where this is not done, and where the 
curriculums are independent and overlap each other—and this 
seems to be the case in the greater part of England—I believe 
that the training time of the student and much public money 
is wasted, and it is this chaos and consequent waste which I 
desire the organising power of the Government “ to interfere 
with.”—I am, Sir, &c., CARLISLE. 
1 Palace Green, Kensington, W. 





CHURCH FINANCE. 
jTo tae Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—If Mr. Ellison’s letter in your columns succeeds in 
enlisting the interest and aid of some of the laymen of the 
Church in this important question of Church finance, we shall 








as 
indeed be fortunate. There is one point which needs, it seems 
to me, to be made clear at the outset. This is not a question 
of taking in hand and readjusting the present endowments of 
the Church. However desirable that may appear to some tg 
be, it lies quite outside the possibilities of practical Church 
finance as that problem faces us to-day, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that correspondents will not confuse the issues by 
importing this barren subject into the discussion. The ques. 
tion before us is a much more practical and simple one, 
Briefly, it may be stated thus :—The voluntary gifts annually 
contributed by Churchmen towards the present-day work 
of the Church are something over seven and a-half millions, 
and yet (1) the Church has no effective pension scheme 
for her ministers; (2) five thousand of her beneficed clergy 
are required to minister at an official income of less than 
£200 a year; (3) there is no financial system for the 
recruiting and training of the clergy; while (4) as a body 
the Church has no income at her disposal for maintaining 
necessary central organisations. There must be some financial 
mismanagement here. How can we best rectify it? It 
cannot be sound finance, for example, to allow £260,000 to be 
expended last year on church furniture (see Official Year- 
Book, 1908, pp. xxxiv-xxxv.) and to be satisfied with £17,000 
as a total contribution to the Clergy Pensions Institution, or 
to give away £500,000 in charity while contributing only 
£48,000 to the maintenance of underpaid clergy. It is evident 
that we are indulging in luxuries while neglecting necessaries, 
and allowing ourselves to be generous before we are just, 
What is clearly needed is a Central Finance Board acting in 
co-operation with similar Diocesan Boards to guide and 
regulate the great stream of Churchmen’s annual gifts, and 
to insist that the Church’s maintenance and upkeep must be 
the first charge on the annual contributions of her members, 
not only as a matter of duty and honesty and business, but 
also as a means to securing that efficiency which will the 
better enable the Church to discharge her duties of charity 
and philanthropy. If we could unite in pressing for the 
appointment of a committee to examine into the question 
with this end in view we should be doing much to rectify the 
present confusion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. R. BuLLock-WEsstTER. 
Parkstone. 


(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPRCTATOR,”] 


Srr,—You have allowed the Vicar of Windsor to state what 
is a very important and pressing matter for Churchmen 
in your last issue, and if you allow space for the 
discussion to go on, much that is of value will be further 
developed. The Church of England is characterised not 
infrequently as the richest religious organisation in 
Christendom; but its wealth, like all wealth, is the 
possession of the few and not of the many. I write asa 
country vicar, not as one who feels the financial pinch so 
much myself, but on behalf of many pzarishes around, where 
the struggle to keep parochial matters going in decency and 
honesty is difficult indeed. An incumbent's position in the 
Church of England is spoken of as one of great independence, 
and so it is so far as tenure of office goes; but, on the other 
hand, in many matters it is one of great dependence. Though 
his professional income be small and inadequate, yet if he has 
private means and is willing to spend some of it on his parish 
the parochial machinery will run smoothly enough; but if the 
incumbent be poor, as is often the case, and has no resident 
squire or other gentry in his parish, and is dependent 
upon farmers, small shopkeepers, and labourers for pecuniary 
assistance for church expenses, choir maintenance and treats, 
Sunday-schools, and occasional help to the sick, it is a sorry 
look out, and has driven him to the questionable expedient 
of whist-drives, dances, and concerts to “raise the wind.” 
Such methods for funds for religious objects go against 
his conscience and his taste; but he is in despair, 
and assures you he cannot help himself. What multi- 
tudes of country incumbents feel so keenly is this isola- 
tion. They are units of a great whole in theory, but the 
whole seems non-existent to them, and they do not feel that 
it touches them. They are instituted and inducted by their 
Bishop. He periodically, maybe, looks in upon them for a 
Confirmation or other extra-ecclesiastical function, and then 
goes his way, and the isolated man is left to paddle, as best he 
can, his own canoe, and is as a voice crying in the wilderness. 
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The Church of England wants more fraternity in reality, 
better division of its material substance, and a more thorough 
recognition of the inspired dictum that the strong should 
support the weak. The “Free Churches,” as they designate 
themselves, with their younger and less hampered life, 
pnbound by traditions musty with age, set a good example to 
the Established Church in a more modern and effective 
organisation as touching ministers and finance. The Church 
of England, though dear to the hearts of millions for her 
Liturgy, ber doctrines, and her freedom, yet leaves a chill 
upon many a faithful son and daughter because her limbs 
seem too stiff for the pace of modern times, and she is bound 
too tightly by the bandages which were easy enough to 
genevations of old. The laity can help us to make things 
better in many ways; but the question of finance remains 
largely in their hands.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Buckminster Vicarage, Grantham. AsTLEyY CooPeER. 

{It will be a great satisfaction to us if we can help even 
in the least degree the elucidation of so important a 
problem as that of Church finance. The financial situation 
in many small raral parishes is, we fear, at present deplorable. 
There is clearly no single remedy and no panacea. But would 
not the grouping of small parishes often prove of advan- 
tage? Two starvings might make a living, and give scope 
for greater activity and responsibility in their parsons.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 


[To tae Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,— What we seem primarily to need is the simplification of 
diocesan funds with a view to their co-ordination with a 
central organisation. I have always thought that the plan 
which was adopted in the Diocese of Oxford had the great 
merit of simplicity. There there were three main diocesan 
societies (1) for church building; (2) for the supply of clergy 
(this was known as the Spiritual Aid Society); (3) for the 
purposes of education. Each of these societies claimed the 
support of the whole Diocese annually, but to one was given 
each year a prior claim, and it had a special letter written in 
its behalf by the Bishop. The second point that occurs to me 
is the impropriety, to use a mild term, of having recourse to 
special agencies to provide with clothes the families of 
necessitous clergy. No one would wish such an agency 
abolished until the need for it had passed away, but instead 
of asking the charitably disposed for doles, we ought to claim 
from the members of the Church a living wage as our right, 
and the money which now goes to purely eleemosynary objects 
ought to be available for supplementing the incomes of the 
clergy so that the need of charitable assistance, which is no 
credit to the Church of England, should be made to cease.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. W. H. Kenrick. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Barnstaple. 


(To tus Epiton oF Tue “Spectator.”] 
Sir,—I am delighted to see that, by your permission, the 
Vicar of Windsor has been afforded an opportunity of drawing 
attention to the want of some systematic finance in the Church 
of England, and it may be hoped, as Mr. Ellison suggests 
(Spectator, August Sth), that now some form of finance may he 
adopted suitable to the requirements of the Church. May I 
suggest that this form, whatever it may be, should be one 
adapted to the wants of each province, and to each diocese, 
in the two provinces. The first step to be taken would appear 
to be to appoint two committees, one from the Province of 
Canterbury, the other from that of York, with powers to meet 
and act together ; and to them should be entrusted the duty of 
drafting a form of accounts. These accounts should first be 
diocesan, showing the revenue of each diocese, then provincial, 
and then for both provinces. The committees should, as the 
Vicar of Windsor suggests, be composed largely of laymen, 
who should be men accustomed to deal with large business 
concerns in which sound financial attuinments are necessary. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Francis Darwin. 
Arthington, Leeds. 





THE MAGYARS, THE SLOVAKS, AND THE 
ROUMANIANS. 


[To tus Eprror or Tur “Srecraron.” 





Mr. Milan Ivanka, Slovak Member of Parliament for Bazin, 
was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of a 
thousand crowns for his address to the electorate at the by- 
election of May, 1907! This is the fourth non-Magyar 
Deputy (there are only twenty-six in all) who has been sent 
to prison in the two years since the Coalition Government 
came into power. Father Juriga, Deputy for Stomfa, is still 
undergoing a term of two years’ imprisonment for two articles 
against the Magyar Chauvinists. Dr. Srobar is serving a year 
for his speeches as a candidate for Parliament (speeches in 
which he merely claimed the fulfilment of the laws of the 
country); Father Hlinka three and a-half years for his 
speeches in support of Srobar and for his farewell address to 
his parishioners. In June Mr. Skycak, another Slovak 
Deputy, was fined £8 because he did not notify to the police 
the visit of a Bohemian priest to his house; and in February 
the immunity of Dr. Blaho, another Slovak Deputy, was 
suspended for the same reason. On July 30th two Roumanian 
Deputies, Messrs. Pop and Sucin, were sentenced to £6 fine 
or eight days each for forming a political club at Arad with- 
out obtaining police sanction. Perhaps most incredible of all 
is the treatment of Dr. Julius Manin, the Roumanian Deputy, 
who was publicly reprimanded by the Chamber of Advocates 
in Kolozsvar because he stamped his private notepaper with 
his name and address in his own language! When Members 
of Parliament are treated in this way simply because they 
refuse to be Magyarised, your readers can imagine how their 
constituents fare.—I am, Sir, Xc., Scotus VIATOR. 
[We take no responsibility for the accuracy of the facts 
stated by Scotus Viator. We are, however, certain that the 
statements are made in good faith, and that he is not inspired 
by any ill-feeling against the Magyars. His desire is to see 
Hungary prosperous, contented, and strong.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE THREATENED TIMBER DEARTH. 
[To rue Epivor or THe “ Spectator.” ] 

Si1r,—I cannot complain of your comment on my appeal for 
State assistance to ward off the threatening timber dearth 
that the State has not hitherto made a success of forestry in 
this country. But it would have more force if it were possible 
to point to any general success in private forestry enterprise. 
Unfortunately it is the verdict of experts and committees 
that private enterprise in the management of our woods has 
signally failed, and that there is little prospect of its ever 
effecting much. On the other hand, it is in the forests of 
Germany, France, and India, State-owned or controlled, where 
we find the best management and soundest financial results. To 
quote the Irish Committee’s sumary of these results: “ They 
show that (Continental State) forests managed on a strictly 
commercial basis give net annual returns of from 10s. to 20s. 
per acre on the average.” Thougk latterly the private forests 
of France and Germany show improved management, the 
history of legislative interference in their control, with other 
evidence, leaves no doubt that previously they were little 
better managed than our own woods. You refer to the bad 
management of the New Forest, which fortunately, under the 
enlightened guidance of Mr. Stafford Howard, is becoming a 
matter of history. It is fair to quote what Mr. Howard said 
on this subject before the Jrish Committee :—“In the New 
Forest and Forest of Dean there have been deficits for several 
years for special reasons, one being that we bave such a vast 
quantity of timber all about the same age, planted in the last 
century, with a view to producing oak for the Nuvy. The 
consequence is we have not a regular rotation. ..... In the 
New Forest we are somewhat hampered by aesthetic con- 
siderations.” If any proof is required of what British State 
forestry can effect we have it in the splendid results attained 
in India, the important industry it has established and the 
great and growing revenue it produces,—for 1906-7 of 
£1,766,000 gross.—I am, Sir, &c., Scorra. 


MR. C. LITTON FALKINER. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “ Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—Of the grief which the death of Caesar Litton Falkiner 
from an accident in Switzerland last week has brought to the 
wide circle of his friends it is difficult to speak. His fine 
sense of honour, his absolute sincerity, his ready sympathy 


Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers toa fresh | and kindliness, will not be forgotten. 


case of political persecution in Hungary? On August Ist 


He was the elder son of the late Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
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sometime Recorder of Dublin, and a cadet of a well-known 
Tipperary family. From Trinity College, Dublin, he passed 
to the Irish Bar, and, before his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Legal Commissioner in the Irish Land 
Commission changed the tenor of his life, was an energetic 
worker in Irish Unionist politics. He followed in his father’s 
steps as an active Irish Churchman, and was always ready to 
engage in practical work that lay within his sphere. Thus 
he served on the Recess Committee whose labours resulted 
in the creation of the Irish Department of Agriculture, and 
organised the committee which erected the statue to Lecky, 
his friend and his master in history. His mind was essentially 
critical, disliking rhetoric and sentimentality. But be was as 
far from obtruding his own strong convictions as from cloaking 
them, he respected other men’s views, and he had real friends 
among men of all parties and creeds. 

A frequent contributor to journals (such as the two great 
quarterlies, the historical journals, and the Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, to the Council of which he was for a 
time honorary secretary), he wrote several articles for the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” and contributed to 
Chambers’s “Cyclopaedia of English Literature” most of 
the notices of Irish authors, in which he showed a power of 
literary criticism not always found in conjunction with the 
industry in research that marked his historical work. He 
edited the “Poems” of Charles Wolfe and a selection from 
Moore’s poetry. At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon an edition of Swift's letters. 

His best known work, “Studies in Irish History and 
Biography,” contains some most interesting essays on 
Treland in the eighteenth century. But the previous century 
was the field in which he had worked most diligently. For 
some years he had been collecting and sifting material for a 
history of Ireland under the Stuarts,—a period during which 
the foundations of modern Ireland were laid, and yet one of 
which no critical history on the great scale exists. Falkiner’s 
work on this period is at present represented by his edition of 
the “Ormond Papers” for the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission, and by a volume (“ Illustrations of Irish History and 
Topography”) published in 1904 which, original and valuable 
as it is, was to be merely the Prolegomena to the larger work. 
He proved that he could with success traverse ground guarded 
eagerly by partisans,—ignes suppositos cineri doloso. Now the 
work of a man whose sanity, insight, and knowledge qualified 
him for a very high place amongst writers of history is cut 
short at the age of forty-five. 

His writings, excellent as was his style, would hardly, 
perbaps, suggest the humour and epigrammatic quality of 
his conversation. Probably few men knew so much of the 
real condition of Ireland to-day. Absolutely free from every 
form of selfishness, he delighted in encouraging and helping 
fellow-workers. His family can feel that the sympathy evoked 
by the tragic and premature ending of such a life represents 
the genuine sorrow of those who knew him and understand 
how much has been lost to Ireland and to the world of letters 
by an accident on an Alpine mountain-path.—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. C. S. 





A MINIMUM WAGE FOR HOME-WORKERS. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—I hope you will pardon a brief reply to your criticism of 
my letter which you kindly inserted in your issue of the 
Sth inst., as I fear there has been some misunderstanding as to 
the proposal which I supported. I had never contemplated 
forbidding the production of certain articles below a certain 
price, which course, as you rightly urge, would not necessarily 
increase wages; but the converse is,as I understand it, the 
point under discussion,—the tendency to higher prices as a 
result of fixing a minimum wage. I am ready to admit that 
higher prices would tend towards a diminished consumption ; 
but I would brand as a parasite industry that which is 
incapable of providing the producer with a living wage, and 
so long as the passion for securing finery and clothing of an 
unnecessary character at the lowest possible price results in 
the maintenance of a parasite industry, I cannot regard the 
interests of producer and consumer as otherwise than 
antagonistic. The solution of the problem is certainly 


complicated by the fear of foreign competition, and in this 
connexion I must make a confession that I am not a bigoted 
Free trader. 


As I fear that this confession does not entitle 











me to any more of your valuable space, I will conclude with 
the expression of a strong conviction that, were England ‘ag g 
nation, through all grades of the social scale, less extravagant 
and improvident, and content rather to leave a shilling unspent 
than to spend a shilling unearned, the prospects of setting 
our industrial community on a sounder foundation would be 
brighter than they are.—I am, Sir, &c., 
V. A. Matcotmson, 
Leaside Cottage, Hertingfordbury, Herts. 


[If the minimum wage is placed higher than the existing 
wage (and if it is not, why impose it?), production below 
a certain price will necessarily be forbidden,—unless, of 
course, it is asserted that higher wages do not increase the 
cost of production, and that we should say is a very disputable 
proposition in regard to home work. We note with interest 
our correspondent’s admission that he is not a bigoted Free. 
trader. So weshould imagine. He is,at any rate, more candid 
than most of those who agree with his views at the present 
moment. We shall not be surprised, however, if such an 
absence of bigotry is soon confessed to by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and many 
other strenuous party Liberals.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To tae Epiror or tae “Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—The proposal to regulate wages in the interests of 
unorganised workers is directly and logically connected with 
the provision of old-age pensions, and should be strenuously 
resisted by all thoughtful economists. The mischief of the 
Poor Law in operation before 1834 was that it constituted in 
fact a State-subvention of payment made in exchange for 
labour. That is precisely what the old-age pensions will 
at once become; public opinion as to a “living wage” will 
cease to operate because the future has no longer to be pro- 
vided for; and, moreover, the door is opened to further 
Socialist provision from the public purse. The only remedy 
apparently is State regulation of wages, which constitutes in 
fact a bounty upon production, the very antithesis of the 
Free-trade principle. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Spectator will continue to criticise and oppose such an alliance 
of the party of real progress with that of a democracy ignorant 
of the economic principles that have produced the com- 
mercial prosperity of the last fifty years; it can surely only 
be as a concession to his impatient democratic wing that so 
able a financier as Mr. Asquith consents in these ways to cut 
a Gordian knot that by its complexity calls for more laborious 
undoing. And one may prophesy that his empire thus hastily 
acquired will, like Alexander’s, speedily fall into disruption 
and economic disaster. There is a plain and simple way that 
leads to improvement in the conditions of unorganised labour. 
It is that of compulsory registration. There are many 
registration agencies and more or less private labour bureaux, 
and these, by affording a channel for information both to the 
workers and to the public, have in fact done much to increase 
payments, as witness the immense improvement in the position 
of domestic servants. Were this principle universally applied, 
the unorganised would become loosely organised, public 
opinion would operate more intelligently than it does now, 
and a step would be taken in the direction of those combina- 
tions which are the logical means of resisting the demands of 
unscrupulous employers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. STANLEY ANDERTON. 





DRUM-SIGNALLING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
[To tae Epitor or Tue “ SprcraTor.” | 
S1r,—I thought an experience of mine in Uganda at the 
beginning of the year might interest you. It was on a 
shooting trip up country from Entebbe in January, when I 
was taken down with fever and had to hurry back to head- 
quarters. I had been told there, before I set out, that the 
drum was a great feature among the Mugandas, both on tbe 
march and in their “shambas” or kraals; so much so, that I 
was advised to take a drum, and did so, to announce the hour 
for sleep and to rouse the carriers in the morning. But I bad 
yet to learn the potent effect of the drum of the native chief! 
The night but one before reaching Entebbe I pulled up at the 
kraal of a big chief, Kitunzi, who was well enough educated 
to speak quite good English. I was by this time very bad 
with fever and anxious to get within reach of Entebbe, which 
was still quite fifty miles off. I sent for Kitunzi, who 
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promptly turned up with several of his headmen. The 
first thing that struck me was his absolute deference 
as he stood bareheaded at the tent-door, his headmen all 
standing with chairs in their hands. I invited the chief into 
my tent, telling my Swahili servant to hand him my chair. 
I then asked him if he would like a drink, but he would not 
take anything stronger than a cup of tea well sugared. He 
spoke in quite good English, asking me how many days the 
fever had been on me. I told him I wished to push on as 
quickly as possible in the morning and to be supplied with 
relays of natives. His bearing throughout was intelligent in 
the extreme and most respectful. Having obtained my per- 
mission to leave, he departed with his councillors. Soon after, 
I heard a drum begin to beat; it was still beating when time 
came to turn in, the sound seeming to circle round and round, 
now far away, now near. I asked my servant what it meant, 
and was told it was the chief calling in his tribesmen to carry 
me. Whenever I awoke in the night the drum was still 
beating, and at 4a.m., when I roused the carriers so that they 
should get abead of me, the same weird signal was still 
booming its solemn call. 

At 6 am. I signified my intention of leaving, and im- 
mediately some natives appeared to take me up. Just an 
ordinary number; nothing to denote that the drum had 
caused anything out of the way. But its magic influence 
soon appeared, for I found the road lined with natives, not 
tens or twenties, but hundreds kept streaming along with 
me, a huge drum beating in front, while a man as spokesman 
or leader of the chorus shouted his questions, the crowd 
answering in unison: “Is he not sick?”—‘“ Yes.” “Is he 
not of Princes? ”"—* Yes.” ‘Is he not of the Sebowa (native 
Princes) ?”—‘ Yes.” So they chanted on, hands changing 
with hands, carrying me at a swinging trot, so that by 2 p.m., 
in spite of an hour's break while my servant prepared me 
some food, they had covered a distance of forty miles. The 
willingness and good humour with which these natives carried 
me, an utter stranger, and without the insignia of officialism, 
will ever remain in my memory as a happy feature of my trip 
to Uganda.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES W. G. Morris. 

Cairndhu, Lochfynehead, by Inverary. 





THE WEST INDIA REGIMENT. 
(To tur Eprror or true “Srecraror.”) 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium of your 


widely read paper, to bring before the British public the | 


concern and anxiety which fill the minds of many at the 
reduction of the West India Regiment as an important part 
of the garrison in Sierra Leone and at other points on the 
West Coast of Africa? The two battalions have already been 
reduced to four hundred in Sierra Leone and five or six 
hundred in the West Indies; and, if rumour be correct or 
apprehension well founded, a further reduction is con- 
templated, if not the complete disbandment of the regiment. 
Doubtless some will be found to say there are already soldiers 
enough in Sierra Leone. 
inclined to agree, and to say that possibly we bave a few more 
than our needs require in quiet times. But to say that the 
West African Regiment can be trusted with the policing of 
Sierra Leone and the Protectorate at the back of the Colony 
of some thirty thousand square miles, inhabited in part by 
tribes from whom the regiment is recruited, is somewhat 
beside the mark. A greater delusion never entered the mind 
of those responsible for the idea. 
squarely in the face. Will the Mendi soldier fight against 
his brother in the Mendi country in event of arising? Not 
likely, unless history, and very recent history at that, belies 
itself. 
of that district of the Protectorate distinguished themselves 
in a way which is hardly calculated to inspire most people 
with confidence in their loyalty either towards Europeans or 
natives living in the colony of Sierra Leone proper. 
outbreak I have in mind Europeans as well as natives follow- 
ing peaceful vocations were done to death by the same people 
from whom the West African Regiment is being recruited. 
It is not a difficult task to prove this statement. Naturally 
all the sympathy of the Mendi soldier is with his own people 
and his tribesmen in the Hinterland. How, then, can any one 
expect him to operate against his own kith andkin? He is 
not going to do it. He will do one of two things,—either 
desert or turn his arms against his own officer. Men's 


In that, perhaps, the writer is | 


Let us look at this matter | 


In the last rising in the Mendi country the inhabitants | 


In the | 


memories are short. It might not be out of place in this 
connexion to remind the War Departmeat authorities of 
Captain Lendy’s fate. 

Again, the majority of the men composing the West 
African Regiment belong to secret societies, of which few 
people have any real knowledge. Ina local paper under date 
of July 17th a correspondent writes to say that already some 
of the soldiers are said to be deserting with ammunition in 
their charge. I ask this question: Are these the men to 
whom the British Government intends to entrust the safety 
of Sierra Leone and the districts lying in close proximity to 
this Colony ? If the contents of this letter are not believed, let 
the Colonial Office take a plebiscite of residents of intelligence 
and substance in the Colony, and I make no hesitation in 
saying that there will hardly be found a man who desires to 
entrust the safety either of his person or property into the 
hands of the West African Regiment at the present early 
stage of their development. Putting aside for the present the 
side of the question which deals with the Sierra Leone man 
and the up-country tribesman, what buffer is there between 
the European element and the native but the West India 
Regiment? I see none. Then, again, the men of the West 
African Regiment are enlisted for three years. At the 
expiration of that time they return to their own country with 
a training which will surely be used against the Imperial and 
Colonial forces in event of trouble arising. I trust that 
even if a further reduction and thinning of the West India 
Regiment is contemplated, a hasty step may not be taken. To 
make a blunder is easy; to repair it is a far different matter. 
Just at this time, too, when under the policy pursued by the 
present Governor the resources of the Colony and Protectorate 
are being tapped as they have never been before by the railway 
| and a network of roads, the policy of reducing the strength 
of the West India Regiment is ill-timed. Such a policy as 
seems to be on foot at the present time produces a feeling of 
insecurity to investors, merchants, agriculturists, and others. 
I do not forget the company of Royal Garrison Artillery 
stationed at Tower Hill in Freetown; but I take it the duties 
of these hundred and fifty men at most are not identical with 
those of the West India Regiment. I wonder how long 
would white men be able to operate in the Hinterland of 
Sierra Leone without sending back into Freetown fifty per 
cent. of their number ill and “done up.” Let me just repeat, 
in closing, what I have said already,—viz., I trust that no 
premature step will be taken in regard to the reduction or 
disbandment of the West India Regiment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FrED. EDMONDSON. 
| 25 Oxford Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, W.C.A. 








ENTRANCING SONG IN AFRICA. 
[To rus Epiron or Tug “Srecraron.”) 

| Srr,—I enclose a cutting from the Spectator dated 
| January I8th, which reached me in the wilds of Africa 
| some six weeks ago. As you will perceive, it is part of 
your review of Mr. Alexander's book, “ From the Niger to the 
Nile.” I, too, lay claim to have heard music such as he so 
j ably describes, but in a far different place,—viz., in the 
desolate sudd swamps to the west and south of Lake No. I 
| Was unprepared to hear anything so beautiful in such a 
| spot, and I have no idea what produced what I heard, for 
I have met this music nowhere since. There were no trees, 
| there was apparently no dry land; only river, and pools, and 
swamp, and tangled grasses for some dozens of miles. I leave 
| it to those more learned than myself to discover whether 
the music was produced by birds, fish, or insects; but this I 
| know, that the songsters commenced shortly after dark, and 
continued with an ever-increasing volume unto dawn,—* as 
| beautiful as the Nightingale, notes from a hidden Paradise.” 
I am indebted to Mr. Edwards, engineer of one of the Nile 
| gunboats, for warning me of this free musical festival. For 
those lovers of music like the writer who are desirous to hear 
for themselves I will give the two following hints,—first, 
they must travel towards Wau in October; and secondly, 
although travellers may be disappointed at the warmth 
of welcome extended to them by the inhabitants, yet they may 
count on the warmest greeting from the mosquitoes.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANOTHER RIFLEMAN IN AFKICA, 

[The passage to which our correspondent alludes reads as 


follows :— 
“It was around these green-shaded watercourses and round the 
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lily pools that I heard for the first time the entrancing 
song of the red thrush. More lovely in voice than the nightingale, 
more shy than she, his song seems the soaring spirit of the haunts 
in which he dwells ; first, whispering notes like little puffs of wind 
through green leaves; then a soft soliloquy of liquid sounds like 
the stream that runs below his singing-bough, so sad that it is 
surely here beneath these waters that Narcissus lies. Quicker 
and louder mounts the song, to break in long notes that swoop 
and thrill with a passion that is all the sweet bird’s own. Hours 
have I watched to catch sight of the maker of such pure music— 
but never to see more than a flash of red in the interval of silence 
before the fountain of song began to shower again from some 
fresh-enchanted tree—until I almost came to believe that it was a 
spirit bodiless, and to think it most right that a voice which could 
interpret the heart-beat of Earth should be too great to dwell in 
a tenement more confined than air.” 


—Eb. Spectator.] 


[August 15, 1908, 








CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE, 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator,”] 

Sir,—It may be well to point out, while the public indignation 
against the Mile End Guardians is at fever-heat, that jn 
ordinary business circles there is quite as much corruption 
The erring Guardians were prosecuted under the Public 
Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 1889; but bribery of, and the 
payment of secret commissions to, any “agent” has been 
made a criminal offence since the Prevention of Corrupt; 
Act came into force on January Ist, 1907. Under both Acts 
a person is liable, on conviction, to a fine of £500 or imprison. 
ment for two years with hard labour, or to both fine and 
imprisonment. The convictions under the later Act have not 
been of great importance hitherto, but the prosecution of 
offenders in the higher walks of life is only a matter of time. 
And almost as important is the banding together of hundreds 
of business men of high standing as members of the Secret 
Commissions and Bribery Prevention League, determined to 
see that the Prevention of Corruption, Act is duly observed, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 

(To rae Evitor or tas “Seecratoa.”] 
S1r,—Unless I wrong the writer of a letter signed “X.” in 
your last number, he seems to intend a reproach to the 


National Service League by suggesting us a motto for it his | —J am, Sir, &c., SECRETARY, 
“slight variant” from the Psalmist’s words: “ When I speak Secret Commissions and Bribery Prevention Leaguo 
unto them of peace they make them ready for battle.” Can Incorporated. F 


he not see that “making ready for battle” means here 
aggression and attack? ‘The Psalmist was not such a fool 
as to deprecate readiness for defence, the one thing to secure 
the peace he desired, and the supreme object of the National 
Service League.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Myers. 


3 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 


(The statement that “in ordinary business circles there ig 
quite as much corruption” as in the case of the Mile End 
Guardians is surely an exaggeration. At the same time, we 
do not doubt that there is a great need of vigilance in the 
matter of secret and corrupt commissions, and we are exceed- 
ingly glad to hear of the activity of the “Secret Commissions 
and Bribery Prevention League,” which is carrying out a 
most important public duty.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[We took our correspondent to mean something very 
different,—namely, that when men talk most glibly about 
peace there is always the greatest danger of war. Certainly 
history affords plenty of examples to illustrate this view. 
Thousands of people believed that the Great Exhibition of 
1851 was going to usher in an epoch of universal peace. In 
fact, it was the prelude of war throughout the world. It was 
followed by the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the Wars 
between Austria and Italy, between Prussia and Denmark, 
between the North and South in America, between Prussia 
and Austria, and between France and Germany. The first 
Hague Conference was followed by the Boer and the Russo- 
Japanese Wars.—Eb. Spectator.] 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE LAW. 

[To Tne Kprron or Tun “Seecraror.”| 
Sir,—The letter of your correspondent, the Rev. G. YV,. 
Collison (Spectator, August Ist), suggests to one that the Dean 
of St. David's had his Aristotle in mind when giving double 
punishment in case of intoxication. In the Ethics (Book IIL, 
chap. 5) our author is at pains to demonstrate that the 
circumstances (e.g., intoxication) which betray one into wrong- 
doing cannot divert responsibility if oneself be the efficient 
cause of their presence. As illustration he quotes the Attic 
precedent embraced in the law of Pittakos: pe@vovar dirda ri 
€rcriuia,—the very words of the Magistrate in question.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. C. HARDWICK. 
Broadstone, Dorset. 





TRUE RELIGION. 

[To raz Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”| 
Srr,—Perhaps some of your readers who ure interested in 
Mr. E. D. Stone’s letter in your last issue on “ True Religion” 
may like to be reminded of what Coleridge said on the same 
subject in one of the Aphorisms (X XIII.) introductory to 
“ Aids to Reflection ” 

“The outward service (@pnexeia) of ancient religion, the rites, 
ceremonies and ceremonial vestments of the old law, had morality 
for their substance. They were the letter, of which morality was 
the spirit ; the enigma, of which morality was the meaning. But 
morality itself is the service and ceremonial (cultus exterior, 
Opnoxeia) of the Christian religion. ‘The scheme of grace and 
truth that became through Jesus Christ, the faith that looks down 
into the perfect law of liberty, has ‘light for its garment’: its 
very robe is righteousness.” 

—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Harston Rectory, Grantham. 





A LINK WITH THE PAST. 
[To tae Epiron or tHe “ Sprrcraror.”’ | 

Srr,—I cut the enclosed from a local paper last October. In 
connexion with the present celebrations in Quebec it may 
interest those of your readers who care for “links with the 
past.”—I am, Sir, Xc., ReEBEccA HALLEY. 
San Diego, California, U.S.A. 


“A Reat DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Associated Press Special Leased Wire. 
Ellsworth, Me., October 17, 1907.—Mrs. Charity C. Royal, 1 
real Daughter of the American Revolution, and daughter of « 
soldier in the French and Indian wars, is dead at the age of 
90 years. Her father was John Murch, who was 76 years of age 
when she was born. He fought at the battle of Quebec Heights 
in 1759. She had brothers and sisters who died more than a 
century ago.” 


A. P. Dawson. 





SMALL LOANS FOR POOR PEOPLE. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “ Specraror.”’} 
Sir,—Reading your articles and correspondence on “Small 
Loans” suggested that I should call your attention to the Provi- 





PRESENTS BY ANIMALS. 


{To Tae Evtron or Tus “Srecratron.”| 











dent Loan Society of New York, a philanthropic pawnshop 
organised at the instance of the Charity Organisation Society 
of New York in 1894, to lend money on pledge of personal 
property at lower rates than those required by professional 
pawnbrokers, and without other exactions. We charge 1 per 
cent. a month, or } per cent. for less than fifteen days. Our 
shareholders are limited to 6 per cent. for the use of their 
money, and no trustees receive compensation. After fourteen 
years’ experience, we have five million dollars capital employed, 
and have accumulated a surplus of nearly balf-a-million 
dollars. Under separate cover I have muiled you our annual 
report.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Orro T. BANNARD, 
Treasurer, Provident Loan Society of New York. 


S1r,—A few weeks ago I read with interest an article in your 
paper on the subject of gifts, in which you said that animals 
rarely gave each other presents. Your readers may like to 
hear of an exception to the rule. This morning, while we 
were breakfasting, the youngest member of the household, a 
black cat a little more than a year old, walked past the 
window carrying a bird and uttering the peculiar cry which 
signifies good hunting. About ten minutes later, when I was 
in the kitchen, she jumped in at the window and laid the bird 
in front of her mother, who was dozing under the table. The 
old cat woke up and began to eat, while her daughter sat by, 
making no attempt to share in the meal. Three or four years 
ago I twice saw the old cat bring a mouse to another daughter 
who was nursing her first family of kittens.—I am, Sir, &c., 





25 Brozd Street, New York, 





F. 8. 
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A PHANTOM CITY. 
(To THe Epiron or THe “Sexcraton.*] 
‘§1x,—Would you kindly give prominence in your widely read 
columns to the enclosed account, taken from the Galway 
Observer, of a mirage which was seen off the Connemara 
coast on the 2nd inst., so that perhaps some of your readers 
could offer suggestions as to what town was thus really 
prought into view? In addition to this account I am able to 
add a few particulars which I obtained from witnesses of the 
phenomenon, among these being the Rev. Father Gleeson, of 
Roundstone, from which place the mirage was also seen. The 
spectacle appeared on the north-west side uf the Skiards, 
—rocky islets off the mainland. The town appeared to be a 
small Irish seaside resort, and, in the opinion of the coast- 
guards who viewed the sight through their telescopes, most 
resembled Bray. A sandy beach and promenade were the 
most prominent features, and the people in groups on the 
promenade most resembled a holiday crowd. The phenomenon 
appeared not as a shadow, but as though a real town existed 
on the Skiards, with all its natural and various colours dis- 
tinguishable. Some fishermen in boats, attending to their 
“lobster pots,” saw the spectacle and went towards it. As 
they approached, the spectacle receded, and they returned 
home more frightened than charmed by what they had seen. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. Oxey. 
Railway Hotel, Recess, Connemara. 





“From Ballyconnelly, a town on the wild Connemara coast, 
some miles beyond Clifden, comes a strange tale which reminds 
-one of the Spectre Island of which Gerald Griffin sung, and which 
was said to be sometimes visible on the verge of the western 
horizon out in the Atlantic to those standing on the coast of the 
Aran Isles. Last Sunday evening a small town, well studded over 
with houses, was observable on that sea about six or seven miles 
westward of Ballyconnelly, and, like Brazil of old, the ‘ beautiful 
-spectre showed lovely and dim,’ being first seen by some young 
people from the shore. Soon hundreds gathered to witness the 
enchanting spectacle, which they state was composed of houses of 
different sizes and varying styles of architecture. Here and 
there there was a dismantled dwelling, as if even this strange land 
of Sunshine on the crest of the western ocean had been the scene 
of misery and devastation. The phantom city was visible from 
3 pm. to 6 p.m, when it gradually vanished from the view, 
leaving the spectators, many of whom believed that it was a small 
town that had come to stay, dismayed and disappointed. It dis- 
appeared slowly and mystically, and, like ‘Hy Brazil’ of old, the 
sea was as calm as it had been before the twilight enshrouded it. 
The crowd, gazing anxiously out on the ocean from the shore, 
wondered if their eyes had not betrayed them, but they had all 
seen the vision in the broad daylight only a few miles from the 
shore, and they regard the legend of ‘Hy Brazil’ as no longer an 
imaginative story from the region of fables. Others regard the 
phenomenon as the reflection in the water of some city far 
away.” 





. 


INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE. 
(To Tae Evrron or Tug “Segcrator.” } 
Srr,—May I, through the columns of the Spectator, draw atten- 
tion to the Annual Report, just issued, of the Industrial Law 
Committee? This Society was formed in 1898 in response to the 
desire expressed by many social workers for a fuller knowledge 
of the protection afforded by law to women and children engaged 
in industrial work. The ten years’ experience of the Committee 
has proved that many unnecessary evils in industrial life are 
borne without complaint because the workers concerned do not 
realise to how great an extent the law is able to protect them, 
and fail, through ignorance or fear, to claim the help which is 
theirs by right. It is the aim of the Committee to make such 
needless suffering impossible, and to this end they seek to come 
into touch with district visitors, nurses, teachers, and other social 
workers, and to give them information regarding the industrial 
laws of the country in order that they in turn may be able to 
instruct the women and girls who look to them for sympathy and 
advice. The information alluded to is given largely by means of 
lectures, and the Committee are fortunate in being able to secure 
experts, among whom are some of H.M. Inspectors of Factories, 
to deliver these lectures for them. Proof of the need which exists 
for such educational work is afforded by the fact that after almost 
every lecture complaints referring to matters never previously 
recognised as illegalities are sent in by members of the audience. 
As typical instances of complaints received may be cited the cases 
of a laundry girl whose hand was crushed and who lost two fingers 
in a machine mangle; of a boy working in a shop daily from 
8 am. to 10.30 p.m.,and sometimes much later; and of dress- 
makers’ assistants obliged to work in a basement room lighted 
and ventilated only by a grating opening into the street and 
having a damp earthen floor. The Committee greatly desire to 
extend their lecture work, and are only hindered from doing so by 
lack of funds. ‘They feel assured of the sympathy of those 
interested in industrial questions, and venture to hope that such 
sympathy may take practical form in the increased financial 
Support which they greatly need. Subscriptions may be sent to 





the Secretary, Industrial Law Committee, York Mansions, York 
Street, Westminster,.S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Irene Cox, 
Secretary Industrial Law Committee. 
[The Committee is working to help those—i.e., women and 


children—who are not in the true sense free agents, and rightly 
claims the support of the public.—Epb. Spectator.} 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
i ae: 

PENELOPE TO ULYSSES. 
THOU marvellest, husband, that I sit so mute 
And motionless, but gazing on that face 
Which now the pine-fire throws up in a flame, 
Now leaves in darkest night as thou dost lean 
Massily drooping toward the loy-fed blaze. 
Such silence has come down upon us two! 
Yet a good silence after so long years, 
We only are awake and the live sea! 
But thou who hast borne all things may'st perhaps 
Bear with a woman's fancies while she speaks them. 
Think not, my man of men, that I am cold 
In passion or heart! Far otherwise! I see, 
And nothing else I see, the brow that took 
The blow of strange waves and the furious kiss 
Of different winds, the sad heaven-rouming eyes, 
The mighty hands that piloted all night. 
Yet art thou paler than my dream of thee. 
Forgive me, O my lord, but I must speak. 
Well—all these years have I imagined thee 
So constantly that now thy visible form, 
How noble! seems but shadow of such sight. 
For I have seen thee in the deep of night 
Leap silent, sudden up the stair, and I 
Fell toward thee in the darkness with a cry, 
Fluttering upon thy bosom like a bird. 
And I have seen thee spring upon this earth 
At sunset dark against the fiery orb. 
Then have I often just upon daybreak 
Started and run down to the beach and heard 
Thy boat grate on the pebbles: 
It has been noon and thou hast come in arms 
Over the sweet fields calling out my name. 
Sometimes in tragic nights of surf and cloud 
Thou hast been thrown headlong in howling wind 
On the sharp coast and up the sea-bank streamed, 
Alone. This then I strive to shape to words— 
Thou hadst become with passing days and years, 
With night and tempest, and with sun and sea, 
A presence hovering in all lights and airs. 
Thou wert the soul then of the evening star, 
And thou didst roam heaven in the seeking moon, 
Thou secretly wouldst speak from stirring leaves, 
And what was dawn but some surprise of thee ? 
So, husband, though this heart beats wild at thee, 
Yet lesser in imagination 
Art thou returned than evermore returning. 
Nature is but a body from henceforth, 
The soul departed, the spirit gone out of her. 
The waves cry unintelligibly now, 
That then “ Ulysses”’ and “ Ulysses ” still 
Hissed sweetly, privately, the live-long night. 
Ah! but thou hear'st me not, canst only hear 
A roar of memories, and for thee this house 
Still plunges and takes the sea-spray evermore, 
Yet come! How thou art weary none can tell, 
How wise, how sad, how deaf to babbled words. 
Yet come, and fold me, not as in old nights, 
But now with perils kiss me, wind me round 
With wonder, murmur magic in my ear, 
And clasp me with the world, with nothing less! 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


or again 
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BOOKS. 


—==———— 
THE GUIDES.* 


It was a happy thought of Colonel Younghusband’s to put 
upon durable record the most important and exciting of the 
many adventures which have befallen the famous corps of 
Guides. His book makes no pretence at being a history ; it is 
rather a collection of stirring anecdotes loosely strung together 
in chronological sequence, so that it resembles in its disorder 
and its variety the incidents which it describes. Perhaps the 
uninstructed reader would have welcomed a somewhat more 
precise background of information to set off the mass of 
details which make up the greater part of the volume. The 
origin of the corps is passed over very lightly, and, what is 
more important, the nature of its composition is nowhere 
clearly described. If Colonel Younghusband had explained 
these matters more fully, and if especially he had emphasised 
the importance of a combination of mutually supporting 
bodies of horse and foot in a single corps—a fact which can 
only be gathered by inference from his pages—he would have 
considerably increased the value of his work. But these, 
after all, are minor blemishes, for the real merit of 
Colonel Younghusband’s book does not depend upon 
the thoroughness of its historical structure. It is not a 
history, but it is something which, in its own way, is as 
valuable and as fascinating as any history,—it is the rough 
material out of which history is made. When the record of 
the rule of the British in India comes to be written, not the 
least thrilling and splendid of its chapters will be that for 
which the present book, and others of its kind, will serve as a 
foundation. That chapter will be devoted neither to great 
administrative achievements nor to great military triumphs; 
it will be concerned with what may seem at first sight to be 
nothing more than a series of obscure struggles over small 
issues with insignificant results. But, rightly read, it will 
reveal much more than that,—it will add a wide domain to 
what we know already of the valiancy of the human spirit 
and of the ennobling forces of our race. 

Superficially, Colonel Younghusband’s book presents us with 
a curiously savage picture—a picture of violence, disorder, 
ignorance, and ferocity, which, in spite of the vein of un- 
flinching heroism which runs through the whole, seems to 
belong to some remote barbaric period of history rather than 
to the latter half of the nineteenth century. It is a book 
about soldiers, so that it is only natural that it should be full 
of bloodshed ; but it is not the quantity of the fighting in it 
that is remarkable so much as the spirit in which this fighting 
was carried on. These rough tribesmen of the frontier regions 
of India—Afridis, Pathans, Khuttuks, Sikhs, Gurkhas—whose 
doings, on one side or the other, either for or against the 
“ Feringhis,” make up the present chronicle, cannot be classed 
as ordinary soldiers ; to them fighting was neither a profession 
nor a means of gain; it was simply a necessary condition of 
life. Colonel Younghusband’s pages show us a world in 
which all that is most revolting to civilised man—unceasing 
confusion and the reign of force—is accepted not only as the 
natural state of affairs, but as the most agreeable and the 
best. 

This atmosphere of frank and unbridled savagery, however, 
though it is the most obviously striking, is not the most 
interesting characteristic of these stories of the Guides. 
Their fundamental significance is far more profound,—it is the 
example they afford of the far-reaching and beneficent effects 
which may be produced by the powers of order, self-reliance, 
and self-control. The savage tribes of the frontier resembled 
some chemical substance which only required to come into 
contact with an appropriate force to reveal a multitude of 
unexpected attributes and powers. This force was the British 
officer, and particularly, as Colonel Younghusband is careful 
to point out, the British subaltern. The great achievements 
of the Guides—their early services in the Sikh Wars, their 
memorable march to Delhi, their supreme loyalty in the 
massacre at Kabul, and, more lately, their courage and 
devotion during the relief of Chitral and the fighting in the 
Malakand—all these things are instances of the way in which 
the wildest barbarism may be converted into the noblest 








* The Story of the Guides. By Colonel G. J, Younghusban], C.B, With 
Iastrations. 


London: Macmillan and Co. [7s. 6d. net.) 











virtue and the highest heroism. There is the shrewdness of 
the savage in the Pathan saying :—“ First comes one English. 
man, as a traveller, or for shikar (sport); then come two and 
make a map; then comes an army and takes the country. It 
is better. therefore, to kill the first Englishman.” But when 
the same savage has experienced the rule of the Englishman, 
when he has entered the Guides and learnt the lessons of 
discipline and honour, his verdict is very different. Of all 
Colonel Younghusband’s stories perhaps the most delightful 
is that of Ditawur Khan, the Kbuttuk bandit, who, after 
many years of hostility to the English, was persuaded by 
Lumsden to join the Guides, and remained ever after a 
faithful servant of his old enemies. Many years after his 
enlistment he confessed to Lumsden what his motives had 
been :— 

“All I took on for was to learn your tricks and strategy, and 
how British troops were trained, and how they made their 
bandobust for war. Directly I had learnt these things I had 
intended walking off whence I came, to use my knowledge against 
my enemies. But by the kindness of God I soon learnt what 
clean and straight people the sahibs are, dealing fairly by all, 
and devoid of intrigue and underhand dealing. So I stopped on, 
and here I am, my beard growing white in the service of the 
Queen of England.” 

The central feature of all these stories is the sentiment of 
loyalty which they reveal. Sometimes, indeed, this feeling is 
carried to absurd lengths, as in the case of the orderly who, 
having observed that Sir John Lawrence, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, had spoken sharply to Lumsden, and 
that Lumsden had resented it, addressed his Colonel thus :— 

“T and my comrades noticed that the Lord Sahib spoke to-day 

words that were not pleasing to your Excellency, and that you 
were angry and displeased when you heard them. So we have 
consulted together as to how best we may serve the proper end; 
for it is not right and proper that we should allow our Colonel 
Sahib to be harshly spoken to by anyone. There is, therefore, 
this alternative: the Lord Sahib has arranged to leave by the 
straight road to-morrow morning for Peshawur, but with your 
honour’s kind permission, and by the Grace of God, there is no 
reason whatever why he should ever reach it.” 
It was another manifestation of the same spirit which, in the 
Residency at Kabul, earned for a small detachment of the 
Guides a splendid immortality. When the four Englishmen, 
whose bodyguard they formed, were massacred, the fanatic 
multitudes surrounding the Residency were ready to spare 
the lives of their kinsmen. ‘“ The Suhibs gave us this duty to 
perform,” said Jemadar Jewared Singh to his comrades, “ to 
defend this Residency to the last. Shall we then disgrace 
the cloth we wear by disobeying their orders now they are 
OMG? «ae as I for one prefer to die fighting for duty and 
the fame of the Guides, and they that will do likewise, follow 
me.” They were killed to a man; and their heroism has 
been commemorated on the monument at Mardan, with its 
inscription: “The annals of no army and no regiment can 
show a brighter record of devoted bravery than has been 
achieved by this small band of Guides.” 





HERBERT SPENCER.* 


HERBERT SPENCER'S Autobiography, published a few years 
ago, covered sixty-two years of his life. There remained 
untouched the last twenty-one years, and apart from the time 
limitations of the first book, it was obviously desirable that 
the career of so great a figure should be dealt with in some 
other form than the autobiographical. Spencer had no 
delusions about the value of autobiography, and in any case a 
man who was so limited, and in the worthy sense so self- 
centred, could not attain a just perspective in dealing with his 
own work. Long ago he secured from Dr. Duncan a promise 
that he would prepare his biography, and he nominated him 
for the task in his will. It was a duty for which Dr. Duncan 
was eminently fitted. Long association with Spencer as a 
secretary and friend had given him a unique insight into the 
methods of the philosopher. He seems to us to have written 
the best, and indeed the only, kind of biography possible. It 
is too early, as he truly says, to estimate the value of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. We stand too near it, and, moreover, 
we are under the influence of the critical reaction which 
follows any great constructive work. What we wish to know 
about is the personality of the thinker,—his friendships, bis 
opinions on the lesser problems of life. His philosophical 
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work stands foursquare to abide the judgment of later ages, 


but now, if ever, is the time to perpetuate the characteristics 
of the man who created it. Spencer was a clean-cut figure 
with strongly marked qualities and adamantine likes and dis- 


likes. There was nothing evasive or subtle about his mind or | 
temperament. Hence Dr. Duncan’s task was not a difficult | 


one, for the man stands revealed in every letter he wrote. 
At the same time, the biographer has shown remarkable 


judgment in what he has included and excluded, and he has | 


avoided both the eulogies of the devout disciple and the 
uneasy criticism of the too candid friend. The Spencer of 
this book is to us a far more attractive figure than the Spencer | 
of the Autobiography, and we are certain, too, that he is nearer 
the real man. 


With a stout Nonconformist ancestry behind him, Spencer | 


was trained in the very dissidence of Dissent. ‘'he words 
“authority” and “tradition” had no meaning for him or | 
his father. Intellectually and morally this had its drawbacks 
as well as its merits. Spencer grew up too soon, and at the 
same time he never quite lost the arrogance of clever youth. 
A boy who could run away from his uncle’s house and, sick 
and starving, walk forty-eight miles one day and forty-seven 
the next, was evidently made of sound stuff. But from these 
early letters we get an impression of a young man far too 
easily pleased with his own achievements, too cocksure, too 
dogmatic,—an intellectual as well as a moral fault, for 
it implied a defect of sympathy and a lack of proportion. He 
had, however, a strong vein of common-sense. His father, 
after the fashion of his class, was always asking for some 
revelation of his religious condition, and the boy was always 
putting the question by. Spencer had all his life a wholesome 
dislike of “unction” and spiritual window-dressing. His 
training made him self-reliant and courageous, but a more 
orthodox education would have saved him from blunders which 
brought their own Nemesis. If he had mixed more with intel- 
lectual equals and had been more familiar with the work of 
his predecessors, he would not have written to his father, 


when he was preparing his Psychology, that he thought the | 


book would ultimately stand beside Newton's Principia. On 
the other hand, who but Spencer would have been content to 
fail as an engineer, an inventor, and a journulist, and yet 
keep his ambition and vitality unimpaired? Who but 
Spencer would have projected a work which could not pay, 
a work which would consume his life and be judged only by 
posterity, and after thirty-six years of incessant labour 
complete it? 
many crude judgments for the sake of such a spectacle of 
devotion and courage. 

We have no more wish than Dr. Duncan has to attempt an 
elaborate estimate of that bulky fabric, the Synthetic 
Philosophy. Its faults are probably more patent to us at the 
moment than they will be to our successors. Like Aristotle, | 


Bacon, Hegel, and indeed all who have attempted the same | 


task, he worked on insufficient data, and his insufficiency was | 
so much the greater as his scheme was larger than theirs. 
He was scarcely conscious of the inadequacy. “If you read,” 


he told his secretary, “three trustworthy authors on any one 


In regard to literature he was so 
unlearned as to be almost illiterate. He stopped the study of 
mathematics at sixteen. He wrote Social Statics without 
having looked at Bacon, Locke, Hobbes, Paley, or Benthau. 
He knew nothing of Plato or Aristotle. In various passages 
he falls foul of Kant, but he bad only read a few pages of any 
of his works. There was never any man less of the scientific 
student, except in point of industry. In a letter to Leslie 
Stephen he explains very candidly his method. He started, 
he said, with a generalisation, and read only in those directions 
where he might expect to find materials to support it. 
“Scratch Spencer,” some one said, “and you come upon 
ignorance.” The truth is that, to speak with all respect, he 
was something of the journalist in philosophy. He had a 
mass of general information which he used to form his 
generalisations, and then he looked about for further proof, | 
as a journalist turns up a book of reference for local colour. 
It was his supreme good fortune to live at a time when his | 
generalisations were most necessary. A great idea had | 
revolutionised the world of thought. Spencer seized it, and | 
worked it out empirically in the chief domains of human | 
knowledge. The working-out is of course insuflicient and 
crude, and will have to be redone in each generation, but it 


tribe, that will be enough.” 


The world will pardon much arrogance and | 


| into the general line of his thought. 


was necessary before the great idea could become part of the 
; common intellectual assets of mankind. He had, too, a flair 
| for principles of classification which enabled him to organise, 
| provisionally, vast new bodies of facts which were still un- 
related and disorderly. His work was largely spade-work and 
mason-work ; he did not dream the plan of the building, and 
he was quite incapable of carving or ornament. But it waa 
| work of the first order of value, and while much, perhaps all, 
of it will have to be rebuilt, the world is deep in the debt of 
the first builder. He bas no minor attractions—nothing of 
Darwin's charm, or Huxley's humour, or Mill’s high dignity. 
He is pedestrian, undistinguished, bustling to get the job over 
with small care for the graces of manner. But he did as much 
| as any man of the century for the cause of progress, since he 
provided a provisional unification of knowledge; and how- 
ever much it may have to be revised, the principle of unity 
and system has been established. To take a parallel from 
| politics, he was not the statesman who conceived a great 
reform, or the man who collected the data; he was the man 
who first put the scheme into a Bill for Parliament. Darwin 
once wrote of him: “If he had trained himself to observe 
more, even at the expense, by the law of balancement, of some 
loss of thinking power, he would have been a wonderful man.” 
We do not think so. He was neither an observer nor, in the 
highest sense, a thinker. He was a codifier of knowledge, and 
one of the greatest the world has seen. 

Dr. Duncan’s picture of the man as apart from the 
philosopher is uncommonly well done. He had all the 
foibles which we might expect from his temperament and 
training. His literary sensitiveness was extreme, and he 
spent a large part of his life angrily repudiating the 
suggestion that he had borrowed anything from anybody. 
The most inconsiderable critic could get a “rise” out of 
Spencer. He was very eager to prove that the idea of natural 
selection had occurred to him independently of Darwin, a 
fact which he should have known was of no bearing on the 
reputation of either thinker. When a great idea dawns on the 
world it must simultaneously light more than one window. 
As we have said, he had no literary judgment, and thought 
Alexander Smith “the poet of the age . the greatest 
poet since Shakespeare.” He had no humour, for he used 
solemnly to try to get various poets to write verses to his 
order to advocate some cause or other, and he refused to read 
Stevenson because, having once begun T'ravels with a Donkey, 
he was disgusted with his treatment of that animal. An 
uneasy bourgeois independence, which was always detecting 
| slights and insults, made him very difficult to deal with. We 
have never seen anything to admire in his attitude towarda 
| the numerous honours that were offered him. A wiser man 
would have accepted them, since to refuse, as Spencer did, was 
| to make more of them than they deserved. There have been 
| few stranger mixtures of magnanimity and pettiness. On 
p- 388 the reader will find two letters,—one to Mr. Balfour, 
| which is both generous and dignified, and another to a most 
| loyal friend, which is like the work of a spoiled child. Yet 
| for all his foibles Spencer's figure was one of the noblest of his 
generation. He loved truth and justice as few men have done, 
and his courage never failed him. He could not adopt an 
opmion because it was held by others of his type and fell 
On the contrary, he 
demanded that each article of his creed should be separately 
tested. The result was that he acted as a candid critic of all 
parties, holding out before the unwilling eyes of politicians 
the forgotten canons of common-sense. “In my early days,” 
he wrote, “I held the unhesitating opinion that self-govern- 
ment was good for all people, but a life passed in acquiring 
knowledge of societies in all stages has brought a decided 
change of opinion. The goodness of these or those institu- 
tions is purely relative to the nature of the men living under 
them.” He began life as a Liberal, but he soon found himself 
estranged from both parties. At the same time he was far 
too good a citizen ever to be indifferent to the fortunes of the 
State, and the letters in Dr. Duncan’s volume contain so much 
sound political thought and so many forgotten truths that we 
can only wish them the widest possible attention. Now that 
Socialism is becoming a practical menace, it would be well if 
the nation could be reminded of such passages as this :— 





“The final outcome of the policy in favour with philanthropists 
and legislators is a form of society like that which existed in 
ancient Peru, where every tenth man was an official controlling 
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the other nine; where the regulation went to the extreme of 
imspecting every household to see that it was well administered, 
the furniture in good order, and the children properly managed ; 


and when the effect of this universal regulation of conduct was | 


the production of a character such that the enfeebled society 
went down like a house of cards before a handful of Spaniards.” 





CATHERINE OF BRAGANCA.* 
Joun EVELYN wrote in his Diary for May 25th and 30th, 
1662 :— 


“I went this evening to London, in order to our journey to 
Hampton Court to see the new Queene, who having landed at 
Portsmouth had been married to the King a weeke before by the 
Bishop of London...... 
their complexions olivader and sufficiently unagreeable. Her 
Majesty in the same habit, her foretop long and turn’d aside very 
strangely. She was yet of the handsomest countenance of all the 
rest, and tho’ low of stature pretily shaped, languishing and 
excellent eyes, her teeth wronging her mouth by sticking a little 
too far out; for the rest lovely enough.” 


This description of Catherine of Braganea is fairly well | 
borne out by Stoop’s portrait of her in the National Portrait | 


Gallery, the portrait which when shown to Charles II. made 
him exclaim: “That person cannot be unhandsome!” 
Though Catherine, who was marrie1 at twenty-three, must 


have been at least twenty when that portrait was painted, | 
It is an | 


she looks like an unformed schoolgirl of sixteen. 
innocent, simple face,—the face of a good, if rather stupid 
child, with a large lock of hair made into a hideous loop on 


the forehead, and the rest, brown and plentiful, descending to | 


the shoulders in a stiff curled cascade. Of all the qualities 


which were needed to make a successful wife of Charles II. | 


and a popular Queen of England, both tasks as difficult as 
any to be found in Europe, the Princess of that portrait 
possessed none. This, perhaps, is saying too much; she had 


gifts that should have been desirable in any position. She | 
' marriage Catherine certainly gained his affection, and Mrs. 


was a good, pure-minded woman, and she had an affectionate, 
loyal nature, the whole devotion of which was given to Charles 
Stuart. 

But Catherine knew infinitely less of the world and of real 
life than most young Princesses and noble girls of her day. 
She was not even educated to take her part in society, far less 
to be a Queen. Brought up in a convent in Lisbon till she 
was eighteen, she only left it for an equal seclusion in the 
Royal palace :— 

“A lady of excellent parts, but bred hugely retired,” writes 
Thomas Maynard to the Secretary of State. “She hath hardly 
been ten times out of the palace in her life. In five years’ time 
she was not out of doors, until she heard of His Majesty’s inten- 
tions to make her Queen of Great Britain, since which she hath 
been to visit two saints in the city, and very shortly she intends 
to pay her devotions to some saints in the country.” 

Mrs. Davidson, Catherine’s most sympathetic biographer, 
expresses astonishment at the “wild stupidity” shown by 
Catherine’s clever and distinguished mother, Queen Luiza, 
widow of good King Joao IV., and Regent for her miserable 
son, Alfonso VI. The friendship between England and 
Portugal was one of her chief political objects—she had a 
really remarkable faith in the future of the Stuart dynasty— 
and a marriage between Charles and Catherine had been 
planned by her from their childhood :— | 

“Instead of the accomplishments which the princesses of other 
courts in Europe were assiduous in learning—instead of tact and 
skill and diplomatic manner and a charming address—Catherine 
had been taught to sing hymns to the Virgin, or to embroider 
altar-cloths. She was ignorant of courts or courtly intrigues. 
She knew nothing of men, or their hearts, or habits. She was 
uninformed of the first steps of the art of charming, in an age 
when to charm was to have power over the world With 
a different training, given her natural powers of person and mind, 
her sweetness and her high standard, she would have made a 
Queen of England who would have changed the destinies of the 
Stuarts, and come down to posterity with a name as resplendent 
as that of Anne or Elizabeth. Another mother, more wise than 
Queen Luiza, would have armed her child for the life she was 
bent on securing for her.” 

When she came to England Catherine could not speak or | 
write either French or English; her only languages were | 
Spanish and Portuguese. Charles, fortunately, could talk | 
Spanish; but Queen Henrietta Maria could not; and thus 
when her mother-in-law visited England the young Queen 
could only speak to her through an interpreter. The King’s 





* Catherine of Braganca: Infanta of Portugal and Queen-Consort of England, 
By Lillias Campbell Davidson. With Portraits and Lilustrations. London: 
Jobu Murray. [l5s. net.] 


The Queene ariv’d with a traine of | 
Portuguese ladies in their monstrous fardingals or guard-infantas, | 


' take leave to doubt this. 


| as 
| neglect and the coldness of the Court, where she was never 
| more than “ tolerated,” except by the very few noble characterg 
who belonged to it, threw her more and more entirely under 
the influence of her Portuguese ladies, more ignorant and 
bigoted than herself. 

Perhaps, however, it is hardly fair to blame Queen Luiza 
for all this. Although the alliance with England was so long 
an object of her ambition, it must be remembered that the 
English Court had at this time no fine record, no traditional 
splendour, like that of Louis XIV. The long interregnum, 
| and his actual life as a fugitive Prince, had deprived the King 
of England of a good deal of hereditary dignity. Queen Luiza 
may not, very naturally, have thought that Charles IT. did her 
daughter any great honour by marrying her; on the contrary, 
| she may well have considered England the gainer. Catherine's 

dowry was magnificent, at least on paper; the money portion 
| of it proved a disappointment; but she brought with her the 
| possession of Bombay, being thus the founder, for good or ill, 
of our Empire in the East. 

Then, again, Catherine’s characteristic virtues, as well as her 
defects, would have made it hard for her, however carefully 
educated, to shine at the Court of Charles II. Good and 
sincere, passionately attached to a thoroughly bad husband, 
she was absolutely and naturally ignorant of any arts by 
which to attract and keep his affection. And, indeed, she 
would have been a marvellous Queen to hold her own against 
Charles’s Duchesses and actresses, one more lovely, more 
fascinating, more unscrupulous than another. Poor Marie 
Thérése of France was suffering in the same way, at the same 
time, Louis and Charles being equally worthy grandsons of 
Henry IV., of White Plume memory! Marie Thérése took 
refuge in helpless sulks, and was utterly neglected. Catherine, 
perhaps, was the more fortunate of the two, for really Charles, 
with all his vices, was a better man than Louis XIV.—a 
kinder-hearted man, at least. In the early days of their 


Davidson thinks that with tact she might have kept it. We 
In any case, Catherine was in- 
capable of tact. She set herself against his mistresses with 
a fury that angered and bored him all the more because it 
sprang quite as much from love as from religion or morality. 
Then when her steady opposition suddenly gave way, her 
personal isolation becoming unbearable, and when for love of 
him she began to treat Lady Castlemaine as a familiar friend, 
he misunderstood this new tactlessness so far as to conclude 
that “all the former anguish was fiction.” 

However, it may be set down to Charles's credit that he 
never lost his respect for Catherine, and that when her 
religion brought her into danger, owing to ‘Titus Oates, his 
persoual slanders and his imaginary plot, the King was her 
constant, all-powerful friend and protector. And no doubt, 
as life advanced, Catherine's position became far more bear- 
able. She knew what she had to expect, and she endured her 
fate with Royal dignity. Though, says Mrs. Davidson, she 
threw off something of her Portuguese stiffness, she never 
lost her queenliness, and her life of strict religion was an 
example—little noticed, it is true—in a Court of which a 
contemporary said: “If there be hell, it is here.” 

Mrs. Davidson's book gives an excellent, picturesque account 


| of England, and especially of London, during Charles's reign; 


and all the leading figures of the time, men and women, are 
treated with interesting detail. But we think a biographer’s 
chief end has been successfully reached: Catherine herself is 
and remains the central figure. One is able to study, with 
agreeable ease, the development of the stupid, affectionate 
little Princess, with the long, twisted “foretop” of Evelyn's 


' description and Stoop’s portrait, into the dignified woman 


who, driven out of London by the spiteful discourtesy of 
William and Mary, ended her life as the successful, victorious 
Regent of Portugal, and whose face in Gascar’s picture 
deserves Mrs. Davidson’s epithets of “grave, sweet, and 
strong.” 

In the case of a second edition, it would be as well to 
correct what must be a misprint, for it can hardly be a mis- 
translation, in a letter from Louis XIV. to Catherine. The 
date being 1662, Louis could not have been congratulated 
on the birth of his “grandson.” Also, though here we may 
be mistaken, the death of Queen Henrietta Maria seems to 
be included among the events of the year 1667. The date of 
her death was in August, 1669. 
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—— 
ARCHIBALD, NINTH EARL OF ARGYLL.* 


Ir was perhaps inevitable that the biographer of the “ great 

Marquess” should follow up his valuable work with a volume 

on the second martyr of the house of Argyll. Between them, 

the Marquess and his son represent at once what is weakest 
and what is strongest in their family,—that astuteness which 
sometimes passes muster for statesmansbip, and that courage 
which is exhibited oftener on the scaffold than on the field. 
Nearly all the apologists of the father admit that, in the 

bysical sense at least, he was a coward; while they say that 

at his death he displayed “the dignity of a true nobleman 
and the meekness of a Christian.” His son, on the other 
hand, is generally allowed to have borne himself bravely 
on the field of Dunbar, where he commanded a Presby- 
terian regiment in the decisive conflict with Cromwell. 

After the Restoration, however, he showed a lack of 

purpose, and perhaps even weakness of conscience, as when 

jn 1681 he voted against Donald Cargill in Council, and 
yet in the same year declined to sign the new “test.” 
Nor can it be said that when he was confronted with 
the results of his own acts in defying James II. he 
exhibited quite the bravery or the ingenuity that a man 
of the type of Montrose would have shown. But his 
death in 1685, after the failure of his badly devised scheme 
for co-operating in Monmouth’s rebellion, was quite as edifying 
as that of his father twenty-four years earlier. He wrote his 
own epitaph, and as an expression of the faith that was in 
him, and sustained him in the last extremity, these lines are 
peculiarly adequate :— 
“On my attempt, though Providence did frown, 

His oppressed people God at length shall own. 

Another hand by more successful speed 

Shall raise the remnant, bruise the serpent’s head. 

Though my head fall, that is no tragic story, 

Since going hence I enter endless glory.” 

Had Mr. Wilcock been content to give one volume instead of 
two to the Marquess and the Earl, he would probably have 
discharged his self-imposed duty as a resuscitator of a most 
interesting period of Scottish history more effectively than he 
has done. For his verdict upon both sums up all that he has 
to say by way of vindication :— 

“He had not the intellectual power of his father, nor did he 
play so commanding a part in the national history as his father 
had done; for, while the Marquess was a statesman with 
enlightened views and with ability to mould the national policy, 
his son belonged to the order of politicians who so far from con- 
trolling are often the victims of the forces at work in the society 
about them. But though he did not dominate the public life of 
Scotland as the Marquess had done in the reign of Charles L., and 
as Lauderdale did in the reign of Charles IIL., he had strength of 
character which kept him from being the mere humble adherent 
of any prevalent party in the State...... The great mistake 
of his life was his invasion of Scotland in 1685. His failure on 
that occasion was based upon a twofold error—a miscalculation of 
the condition of public feeling in Scotland, and his making 
common cause with persons who called him their general but 
disobeyed his orders. His conduct from the moment when he was 
bound a prisoner down to that of his death was singularly 
beautiful. His kindly references to his captors and to his yaolers 
and to his disorderly associates, who had squandered his military 
stores and mocked at his authority, his affectionate solicitude for 
his clan and for the family, whom his ill-advised action had so 
seriously endangered, and his simple faith and self-possession 
and unquenchable spirit in the presence of death are beyond all 
praise. 

The author of this volume bas been able to add a good deal 
to the information already in possession of historical students 
in regard to the ninth Earl of Argyll, the best presentments 
of which have up till now been the article on the subject which 
appears in the Dictionary of National Biography and a notable 
chapter in Lord Macaulay's history. Not only are Argyll’s 
trial in 1681, his association with Shaftesbury and the Rye 
House conspirators, and his hapless invasion of Scotland in 
1685 given at greater length and with more detail than before, 

but for the first time his adventures during the Royalist 
rising under Glencairn and Middleton at the time of the 
Commonwealth, his share in the Pentland Hill rising, and his 
relations with Lauderdale have complete justice done them. 
Mr. Wilcock, while seeking to be impartial, still admits that 
his sympathies “most certainly are with those who were 
deceived and ill-treated by the government of the Restoration, 








* A Scots Earl in Covenanting Times: being the Life and Times of Archibald, 
Ninth Earl of Argyll, 1629-1685. By John Wilcock, Ediuburgh: Audrew Elliot. 
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and especially with that section of them who did what they 
could to remedy matters and restore peace by accepting the 
terms offered by Lauderdale in the various Acts of Indulgence 
brought in by him.” In regard to his hero while still he was 
Lord Lorne, he has the usual biographer’s weakness of a too 
strong inclination to play the apologist. Lorne may not 
have sought during the reign of Charles II. to “fish 
on both sides of the water,” but the almost Uriah Heepish 
tendency of the times to “ be "umble and make terms” seems 
to have exhibited itself in him as in almost every politician 
of this morally unsettling period. Monk's lieutenant 
during the Commonwealth period, General Middleton, did 
undoubtedly place implicit reliance on Lorne’s honour and 
integrity, and declined to believe stories to his discredit which 
hinted that, after he had agreed to accept terms from the 
Protector, he had become a rebel and an active partisan of 
Charles. It isnot surprising perhaps that Lorne should, after 
the Restoration, have played the traitor to the Sovereign he 
had served too well. To some extent he was made the means by 
which his father was entrapped into the visit to Whitehall 
which led to his arrest and execution. Mr. Wilcock is for 
once not too strong in his language when he says: “The 
detestable treachery in which Lord Lorne was unconsciously 
involved as a decoy to secure the entrapment of his own 
father was a crime which would have left an ineffaceable stain 
upon the character of Charles II. had there been any back- 
ground of virtue to act as a foil to it.” 

The private life of the ninth Earl of Argyll was quite un- 
eventful, and mainly noteworthy as bringing into bold relief 
that public life of Scotland in which he played his part. Mr. 
Wileock’s volume will be found most valuable for the light he 
is enabled to throw in it on those old politico-ecclesiastical 
controversies of which the results are to be seen in the 
present day. Thus he seems to have common-sense on his 
side when he maintains that the disastrous effect of combining 
religion and politics was never more disastrously displayed 
than in Scotland during the generation which witnessed 
the drawing up of the National Covenant of 1637 and the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. It split the Churcn 
of Scotland into two warring factions,—the Remonstrants or 
Protesters on the one hand, and the Resolutioners on the 
other. Mr. Wilcock lays down the doctrine that, 

“while the members and officials of the Church in their capacity 
as subjects should form judgments in political affairs that shall 
be in accordance with the principles of religion, and should use 
all lawful means for carrying these judgments into effect, the 
Church as a Church should have no connection with any political 
party, and should have no recourse to those ‘carnal weapons’ 
which the very authority on which her existence depends has 
explicitly forbidden her to use.” 

This principle was not observed after the Restoration, and 
hence Mr. Wilcock has no sympathy with the idea that the 
Government of Charles IT. wantonly attacked a Church which 
otherwise would have remained at peace and in the enjoyment 
of hardly won liberties. The Remonstrants maintained as 
their symbol and flag the Remonstrance of the Covenanting 
Army after the battle of Dunbar, in which they refused to 
fight any longer in the cause of Charles II. The Resolu- 
tioners were the more moderate party who accepted him as 
a Covenanted King, and they derived their name from their 
support of certain resolutions passed in the Parliament 
and General Assembly for the admission of Royalists 
to office under special conditions. The two parties were 
played off against each other during the Commonwealth 
period, and resumed their fights after the Restoration. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Restora- 
tion Government should have done its best to bring about 
peace by utilising both sections, or even by using such an 
instrament as the too astute gentleman whom Cromwell 
styled “ Sharp of that ilk.” Sharp, as is well known, is mainly 
notable for the part he played in the restoration of episcopacy 
in Scotland. Argyll~as Lorne became some time after the 
execution of his father—was rather an observer of than a 
participant in the struggle between episcopacy and presbytery, 
which did not come to an end till the Revolution. As Mr. 
Wilcock points out, he cannot be described as having been at 
any time a champion of the Covenant. He acquiesced without 
& murmor in the repudiation of that document which the 
Restoration Government had ordered as a condition of public 
employment. Sharp on one occasion thanked him for 
“carrying himself to bishops like a gentleman though he 
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was a Presbyterian.” He replied that he had been for a 
while brought up under a Presbyterian system, but that his 
opinions had been modified by his experience of life in other 
countries where Church government was not regarded as a 
matter of so much importance as people in Scotland thought 
it to be. When the revolt of the Presbyterian irreconcilables 
against Charles broke out, Argyll threw himself energetically 
into the task of preventing it from spreading into his own 
country. While the rebellion was still on foot he kept 
all suspected persons under strict surveillance, and did his 
best to capture Colonel Wallace, the hero of Rullion Green. 
He seems to have been deeply mortified at the failure of 
an elaborate scheme to capture the rebel commander and 
his son. 

Whatever may have been Argyll’s weaknesses of head or 
heart, there can be no question of the gross injustice which 
marked his trial for treason in 168]. As Mr. Wilcock says 
with even more than his usual vehemence, “the mere fact 
that Argyll’s enemies secured a death-sentence by such an 
abominable travesty of justice reduces their proceedings to 
the level of those of a set of brigands who might insult their 
victim by a mock trial before stripping him of his property.” 
Halifax, who never spared the Duke of York, when speaking 
of him to his brother said only too truly: “I know nothing 
of the Scotch law, but this I know, that we should not hang 
a dog here on the ground on which my Lord Argyll has been 
sentenced.” The Duke himself tried to maintain that it was 
never intended to execute the death-sentence; but considering 
what happened in the case of his father, Argyll was amply 
justified in escaping from Edinburgh Castle. The trial, 
moreover, had the effect of ruining both Argyll and his wife. 
His property was forfeited, and he was saved from absolute 
want by the kindness of his friends and tenants during his 
exile in Holland. That he made a great mistake in invading 
Scotland in 1685 must now, after Mr. Wilcock’s investiga- 
tions, be taken for granted. The expedition was weakly 
planned and badly carried out. It is possible that if the 
Earl had kept to his own country and waited his time he 
might have been able to fight what is now popularly termed 
“a sort of a war,’ and so have created a diversion in 
favour of his fellow-conspirator, Monmouth; but his attempt 
to invade the Lowlands was merely a counsel of despair. 
As for Argyll himself, one can only too readily believe 
that his “nerves were thoroughly shaken, and he seems to 
have been merely a helpless and stupefied spectator, when the 
ill-advised rebellion, in which he had played so prominent a part, 
heavily vanished from the stage, with a ‘strange, hollow and 
confused noise.’” 

Mr. Wilcock’s biography differs in its last portion but 
slightly, except, of course, in amount of detail, from the 
narrative of Macaulay. Argyll had a melancholy life, and 
a melancholy, though not ignoble, death; but the sadness 
of his tragedy lies mainly in the fact that it was quite 
unnecessary. ‘“ Had he but had patience, and remained for a 
few years longer in exile, none can doubt that at the Revolu- 
tion he would have been recalled with honour, and have taken 
the highest place in the Kingdom at the right hand of the 
Throne.” 





A HISTORY OF THE VOLUNTEERS.* 

“Tr the country is to be saved,” wrote Lord Grenville in 1792, 
being himself Foreign Secretary at the time, “the work must 
not be left in the hands of the Government, but every man 
must put his shoulder to it according to his rank or situation 
in life, or it will not be done.” Lord Grenville thus expressed 
an idea which has been the inspiration of all the Volunteer 
movements seen in England since the middle of the eighteenth 
century at every national crisis. No sooner, however, was 
each crisis past, and public attention relaxed, than the 
earliest opportunity was invariably taken to disband the 
Volunteers, and render nugatory efforts, enthusiasms, and 
soldierly traditions which, had they been preserved, must 
without doubt have proved an absolutely invaluable asset 
when the next crisis arose. This is one of the deplorable 
facts made plain in Captain Sebag Montefiore’s excellent 
history. 

This being so, what is the explanation of this phenomenon 





* A History of the Volunteer Forces from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. 
d Hon. Major, lst Middlesex B.E. 


By Cecil Sebag Montefiore, ae an 
(Volunteers). Illustrated. London: A, Constable and Co. [l5s, net.] 





of a people undoubtedly convinced at all stages of their 
history, us Captain Montefiore points out, of their 
responsibility for national defence, and willing and anxious 
to assume it, and yet so often checked and hindered by 
the military advisers of the Government? Our author 
gives two explanations,—the antipathy of the nation to 
the principle of standing armies: their equally strong aversion 
to the principle of compulsory service as expressed by the 
ballot. But a close examination of the facts as marshalled 
by Captain Montefiore suggests yet another more powerful 
underlying cause. It would appear that the popular aversion 
to the ballot first manifested itself at the beginning of the 
period of Colonial expansion, when the demand for troops 
to serve oversezs became urgent and, practically speaking, 
insatiable. Moreover, the citizen objected entirely to the 
principle of permanent embodiment, even during a war; he 
desired to be allowed to pursue his ordinary vocations, while 
submitting in his spare time to the sternest of military 
discipline and the most wearisome of military exercises, It 
was the fear of drafting for service abroad, and not so 
much objection to the ballot itself, that caused the 
general resistance to Chatham’s Militia Ballot Act of 1757, 
True, the victories of Abercromby in Egypt and of Wellesley 
in the Peninsula were won very largely with Militia troops; 
but it was because the Militia were then under a moral com. 
pulsion to volunteer for such service when called upon to do 
so that four hundred thousand men preferred enrolment in 
the Volunteers. 

The situation thus produced was singularly galling to the 
leaders of the Army and very difficult for the Government 
itself. Except during the period of Napoleon’s camp at 
Boulogne, the primary need was for men to serve abroad; 
but while the entire population were eager to serve, they would 
only serve at home. Windham’s aphorism was so far 
justified. The Government, he said in 1803, “had not only 
not provided an army, but had at the same time rendered it 
impossible that an army should be provided.” For the other 
side of the question we bave only to take the views of 
William Pitt :— 

“To the Regular Army, even aided by the Militia, we ought 
not solely to trust. In a moment so eventful, in a contest so 
singular, which may be tedious in its duration, we ought to 
superadd to the Regular Army some permanent system of 
national defence, either to a certain degree compulsory, or formed 
upon the voluntary zeal and patriotism of the country itself. 
This ought to be resorted to as the grand source of domestic 
security. The Army must be the rallying point; must furnish 
example, must afford instruction, must give us the principles on 
which our system of defence should be formed, and by which the 
Volunteer Forces of this country, though in a military point of 
view inferior to the Regular Army, would, fighting on their own 
soil, for everything “ear to individuals and important to a State, 
be invincible.” 

We have quoted this extract from our author’s pages in full, 
for the principles laid down by Pitt are as sound to-day as 
they were a hundred years ago. 





THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
Tuis book is a curious blend of Court scandal, serious 
biography, and of the history of Russia during the nine- 
teenth century. While containing a good deal of sound and 
interesting information, it loses much of its value by an 
exuberance of trifles and an awkward arrangement. At his 
worst, Mr. Brayley Hodgetts is a mere reporter of “Count 
Paul Vasili’s” chronique scandaleuse, which might as profit- 
ably be read in the original. At the present moment, for 
example, a reader would naturally turn to see what the work 
in question has to say about the late Count Ignatieff, at one 
time perhaps the most notable man in Europe. But it is 
disappointing to find that the author can discover nothing 
more in him than “ the shallow insincerity of an overrated 
diplomatist,” and that of the bare three and a half pages 
devoted to him, one consists of extracts from Count Vasili’s 
memoirs. Even if Count Ignatieff had been nothing more than 
Mr. Hodgetts thinks him, his prominence in the public eye 
should have gained him more attention, at the expense, 
perhaps, of stories about dull Grand Dukes and ladies of 
indulgent character; but when it is considered that this man 





* The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Century. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. 
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secured Vladivostok for Russia, was the author of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, the chief maker of Bulgaria, and the most 
remarkable exponent of Pan-Slavism, such treatment is 
ridiculously disproportionate. 

Such aberrations are the more disappointing as Mr. 
Hodgetts evidently knows his Russia well, and has some very 
suggestive remarks about the character of the Russian people, 
the government of the country, the idiosyncrasies of its 
successive rulers and how they affected its destinies. It 
bas always appeared something of a mystery to those 
unacquainted with Russia that, in spite of her continuous 
territory and homogeneous form of government, in spite, too, 
of her immense Army, she has in the main proved somewhat 
ineffective as a Power in Europe. Possibly one reason for 
this may be found in Mr. Hodgetts’s statcment that no 
less than forty-one different languages and dialects are 
spoken within the Empire; another reason may be the 
unpractical nature of the Russian Slavs and their want of 
persistence. But no doubt the chief reason is the latent 
antagonism which has generally prevailed between the 
Government of the country and its inhabitants. Not 
only is the Imperial Family almost entirely German by 
race, and as a rule German in its outlook on life, and 
especially in its ideals of government, but for the greater 
part of the last century the Czar's advisers and the main 
props of the bureaucracy were German in feeling, and even 
to a large extent German by extraction. The importance of 
this fact will be realised when the constant opposition between 
Slavs and Germans throughout Europe is recollected. The 
first Czar in the last century, and so far probably the oniy Czar 
since Peter the Great, who revolted against Germanism in the 
Empire, and appealed whole-heartedly to the Slav instincts of 
his people, was Alexander III. Unquestionably the most 
absorbing chapters in this book are those dealing with 
Alexander III.’s interesting attempt to put into practice Pan- 
Slavist ideals. 

In criticising Mr. Hodgetts’s book as we have we are 
conscious of having judged it by a higher standard than he 
modestly attributes to it himself. He has certainly succeeded 
in producing a readable book, which is stated to be his main 
object, and has also given a very shrewd, if somewhat discur- 
sive and inadequate, account of Russian history during the 
last century. It is only because the author is evidently 
qualified to write something more scholarly and exhaustive 
that we lament the deficiencies of these volumes. 





NOVELS. 
MR. CONRAD’S NEW STORIES.* 

Tuts collection of six stories must be regarded as an interim 
dividend on Mr. Conrad’s genius. It is right good Conrad, 
but it is not very fresh Conrad. One point interests us par- 
ticularly, and that is the way in which Mr. Conrad’s mind has 
evidently been revolving Anarchism and the working of all 
subterranean brotherhoods. Invisible human machinery was 
the theme in The Secret Agent, and in two stories in this 
volume—* The Informer” and “ An Anarchist” —Mr, Conrad 
returns to it. But, intentionally no doubt, he has left the 
motive power of Anarchism alone; the mere machinery, as 
we have just called it, with all its personal intriguing and 
scheming, is what has caught his interest. ‘The most terrific 
politics in life presents itself to him as above all petty and 
sordid; and though the pettiness alongside the gigantic 
agencies employed may appear a paradox at first sight, we 
are sure that it is really the truth. All human organisations 
which work underground are mentally defective and intellec- 
tually sordid by consequence. But may not Mr. Conrad deive 
deeper in this subject ? Anarchism, of course, is too anarchic, 
if we may put it so, to yield typical characters or even a 
manageable philosophy; yet the psychology of it, as the cant 
term is, may engage Mr. Conrad’s brain if bis attention does 
not wander elsewhere. The following passage perhaps gives 
a clue to the direction of his thoughts :— 


“ But, indeed, I don’t understand anarchists. Does a man of 
that—of that—persuasion still remain an anarchist when alone, 
quite alone and going to bed, for instance? Does he lay his head 
on the pillow, pull his bedclothes over him, and go to sleep with 
the necessity of the chambardement général, as the French slang 





* A Set of Six, By Joseph Conrad, Lundon: Methuenand Co. (| s.) 





has it, of the general blow-up, always present to his mind? And 
if so, how can he? I am sure that if such a faith (or such a 
fanaticism) once mastered my thoughts I would never be able to 
compose myself sufficiently to sleep or eat or perform any of the 
routine acts of daily life.” 

The scene of the first story, “Gaspar Ruiz,” is the downfall 
of Spanish power in Peru, and the narrative is a study of 
gigantic physical strength in a man, allied with an unusual 
docility. The story is of endless peril and of great ideals, 
mingled with hopeless offences against humanity ; it is a true 
setting for motives which are intensely human, and not (as 
most writers would have made them) conventionally heroic,— 
heroic in virtue as well as heroic in atrocity. Gaspar Ruiz, 
the strong man, is a “ deserter” from the Republicans simply 
because he was lassoed and led captive into the Royalist camp. 
Once in the Royalist army he fires off his musket mechanically 
at his old friends because he dares not do otherwise, though 
he dislikes the job. When he is recaptured by the Re- 
publicans he is tortured and condemned to death. Escaping 
death by a miracle of good fortune he rejoins the Royalists 
and becomes, like Attila, a “scourge” to the Republican 
territory. His tempestuous recklessness, which might have 
been attributed to bitterness and rancorous memories, is, by 
a beautiful example of Mr. Conrad's skill, not made incon- 
sistent with his elephantine docility, as it is implicitly set 
forth as a kind of higher power of docility to a woman's will. 
Altogether this is a finely subtle reading of a man’s heart and 
character which scarcely any one but Mr. Conrad could have 
written. The second story, “The Informer,” is described as 
“an ironic tale.” In this we find a certain confusion of method. 
How difficult a thing is irony to handle! If only rules were 
a safe enough guide we should not catch an artist like Mr. 
Conrad transgressing them. But even an artist may “escape 
his own notice” in this matter and fail without knowing it. 
Irony is like tact. Only the looker-on can judge it. We 
have already given a quotation from this story, and it is 
clearly a reflection which is perfectly serious in substance. 
After once using that key, Mr. Conrad cannot transpose 
his story into another—which is the ironic key—without 
unsettling the whole attitude of his reader. In this respect 
we happen to have an exact point of comparison with another 
writer, as Stevenson did give us an artistically sustained piece 
of irony in The Dynamiter. In “The Brute,” Mr. Conrad 
may well trap the reader, like one of the characters in the 
story, into believing, at first, that he is reading the murderous 
record of a desperately bad woman's life. Really it is all the 
description of a ship which could never do right,—such is the 
anthropomorphic habit with which experienced men of the sea 
think of their ships. The fourth story, to which we have 
already referred, is called “An Anarchist.” The fifth, “The 
Duel,” is a highly ingenious rendering of the French legend 
of the two officers who fought one another again and again on 
the duelling-field whenever there was a lull in the tremendous 
operations of Napoleon’s grand army. The reader's sense of 
the implacability of the fearless but capricious butcher who 
challenges his enemy without remission and without remorse 
grows, as it should, unchecked to the culmination of the duel 
in the wood, which is the most thrilling piece of writing 
in the book. Incidentally we may remark that Mr. Conrad's 
handling of the rumours which make each duel in its turn 
necessary on “a point of honour” happens really to be a 
better achievement in irony than the tale which is purposely 
labelled “ironic.” The last story is a mere sketch (called 
“pathetic,” but verging, as pathos so often does, on the 
humorous) introducing as a motif the idea of “See Naples 
and die.” The respectable principal character, who has the 
misfortune to fall foul of a Neapolitan apache, has to flee 
Naples in order not to die. We venture to make positively 
only one suggestion as to how Mr. Conrad might increase 
the reality of his delicate and particular explorations into 
character, and that is that he might often put into narrative 
what he actually puts into dialogue. There is frequently no 
reason that we can discover for the choice of dialogue as his 
vehicle, and the manner certainly is less well suited to it than 


to narrative. 


Kitty Tailleur. By May Sinclair. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—In this book the author chooses the ancient theme of the woman 
of the demi-monde who, falling in love with a good man, induces 
him to propose marriage to her in ignorance of her past. The 
subject is familiar and painful ; but in justice to Miss May Sin¢lair 
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it must be said that it is extremely well managed by her. 
The struggle between Kitty Tailleur, Robert Lucy, and Wilfred 
Marston—the man whose mistress Kitty Tailleur is—is described 
with extraordinary force. The tragedy of the end is piteous from 
its sheer inevitability. 

The Duchess of Dreams. By Edith Macvane. (John Milne. 
6s.)—This is an amusing sketch of an incident in the life of a 
would-be social leader at Newport, U.S.A. It is difficult to 
criticise the book without betraying the plot, which would be 
unfair, as it is ingenious and well put together. Suffice it to say 
that the “Duchess of Dreams” is a very attractive figure, and 
that the accounts of the gorgeous entertainments of Newport are 
amusingly written. The book is thoroughly suitable for holiday 
reading, and offers a delightful hour on the beach or in the 
garden. 

Reapas_ex Novets.—The Pursuer. By Morice Gerard. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—An exciting modern story of adventure. The 
Green Mummy. By Fergus Hume. (John Long. 6s.)—A story 
of the purchase by a Professor of the mummy of an Inca of Peru. 
Theft and murder figure largely in the novel. Faith Unfaithful. 
By Fred E. Wynne. (Brown, Langham, and Co. 6s.)—A 
modern novel of which the moral is that unpleasant consequences 
follow when young gentlemen in moments of excitement kiss 
young ladies in conservatories. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor veview in other forms.) 





On the Threshold of a New World of Thought: an Examination 
of the Phenomena of Spiritualism. By W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The title of this 
little book sufficiently explains the nature of its contents ; 
it is, in fact, a plea for spiritualism,—the old-fashioned 
spiritualism of a generation ago. The book was printed in 
1895, but the publication, the author tells us, was postponed 
on account of a recent exposure of the Italian medium, 
Eusapia Paladino. Within the last two years many Italian 
observers, including such men as Professors Lombroso, Morselli, 
and Bottazzi, have investigated the wonders occurring in the 
presence of this same Eusapia, and have proclaimed them- 
selves convinced of their supernormal origin. But it may be 
questioned whether the considerations which in 1895 were 
held sufficiently weighty to prevent the publication of the 
book have lost any of their force. The more recent observers, 
indeed, better forewarned than their predecessors, admit that 
Eusapia will cheat when she can. But in all other essential 
particulars the circumstances are unchanged. The sittings are 
still held in semi-darkness. In the dim and uncertain 
light two of the observers, sitting one on each side of the 
medium, undertake to “control”—how we are not told—her 
hands and feet. Then things happen. But in no case has it 
been shown—it is rarely even claimed—that an object has been 
moved beyond the range of Eusapia’s hands and feet. 
Barrett makes much of the fact that self-registering instruments 
have been used; but it does not help us much to have an 
automatic record of the movements of a tambourine or a telegraph 
key, if both tambourine and telegraph key are left behind a 
curtain within the radius of Eusapia’s extended arm or In 
one respect, indeed, the use of these scientific devices has taught 
On several occasions the telegraph key has been 
In 
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us something. 
enclosed in a covering of wood, cardboard, cloth, or iron wire. 
every instance the test has been either ignored or evaded; either 
the key has been left undisturbed, or the covering has been 
shattered. The mere testimony of so many distinguished men to 
the genuineness of Eusapia’s performances is no doubt entitled to 
some weight; but it would scarcely seem that the psychological 
moment has yet arrived for proclaiming their discoveries to the 
world. 


Bishop Hannington. By W. Grinton Berry, M.A. (R.T\S. 
1s. 6d.)—This very handy volume will be welcome to many 
readers. It tells the romantic story of Bishop Hannington, not 
without detail, but still within a moderate space, and so makes it 
more accessible. James Hannington was a veritable Moses. His 
name is connected, and rightly connected, with Uganda, and yet 
he never set foot within its borders. Nevertheless he achieved 
much. Things seemed hopeless enough when he met his end; 
yet there is no part of the world where missionary effort has 
achieved a more distinct success. Hannington was martyred on 
October 29th, 1885,—he was but thirty-seven years old; twelve 
years afterwards there were six hundred and fifty-nine Christian 
lay-agents and four thousand four hundred and forty-two 





” a 
baptisms, nearly half as many as those recorded in all the Church 
Missionary Society stations throughout the world. The story of 
the struggle by which these results were won is singularly 
interesting. Unhappily there is a very dark side to the picture, 
“The Baganda, the hope of Africa, are a dying nation.” In 
seven years the population has diminished from a million to 
seven hundred thousand, and the causes have been the sleeping 
sickness, and in a large degree the vices of white men. 





The National Physique. By A. Stayt Dutton. (Baillidze, 
Tindall, and Cox. 5s. net.)—This book is intended for profes. 
sional readers, but it may be studied with advantage by others, 
especially employers of labour and heads of families. The two 
main ailments which affect the national health are anemia and 
tuberculosis, and these two are connected. The causes of these 
two conditions on the one hand, and the preventives and remedies 
on the other, make up a large subject on which it is impossible to 
enter. Most of us, however, practically understand what is meant 
by “healthy environment.” If plenty of air, of good food, and of 
exercise can be secured, there is little left to desire. Practically the 
problem is to mitigate as much as possible the unavoidable defects 
in these matters which modern life, largely urban as it has 
become, brings about. Here there is much to be learnt from 
Mr. Dutton’'s little treatise. He sees great evils at work, but he 
is not inclined to despair. He believes that the British race has 
a great recuperative power, and that this power may be largely 
helped by well-considered regulations. 

Literature and the American College. By Irving Babbitt, 
(Houghton, Miflin, and Co., Boston and New York. 5s. net.)— 
These “ Essays in Defence of the Humanities” are primarily con- 
cerned with academical and they exist in 
America; but they will be found highly interesting by readers on 
this side of the Atlantic. It was an English man of science who 
after a morning of hard work in the study used to lie on a sofa 
and hear a novel read aloud, and who himself deplored that he 
had ceased to be able to enjoy poetry. But the habit of mind is 
common on both sides of the Atlantic. Then,as Mr. Babbitt, who 
has a pretty gift of vigorous expression, puts it: “The man who 
took literature too seriously would be suspected of effeminacy, 
and the really virile thing is to be an electrical engineer.” When 
books are studied it is their scientific—i.e., their philological 
—aspect that is regarded. “ Poetry,” as an American sage 
remarks, “is a pretty thing enough for our wives and daughters, 
but not for us.” “I prefer,” says another wise man, “the 
philosophy of Montaigne to what seem to me the platitudes of 
Cicero.” “As though,” says Mr. Babbitt, “it were possible to 
have a just understanding of Montaigne without a knowledge of 
the ‘ platitudes’ of Cicero and the whole of Latin literature into 
the bargain.” We welcome Mr. Babbitt as a powerful ally of 
the literary cause in the great educational struggle of the time. 


aims methods as 


Defenders of our Empire. Edited by C. Gilbert-Wood. (Naval 
and Military Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the first number of a 
quarterly publication which is to give us “ Biographies of the 
Nation’s Heroes,” illustrated with photographs. In the volume 
before us there are twelve memoirs, of which, we see, nine are of 
soldiers, the Duke of Connaught, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, 
and Sir John French being among them, and three of sailors, 
Lord Walter T. Kerr, Sir J. C. Dalrymple Hay, and Lord Charles 
Beresford. The memoirs are interesting and of a reasonable 
length, and the portraits, each with a facsimile signature, of a 
good quality. 





Motor Days in England. By John M. Dillon. (G. P. Putnams’ 
Sons. 15s. net.)—Mr. Dillon, who dates his preface from New 
Jersey, went for a motor trip in England. We have not come 
across an express date, but we gather that the trip took place in 
the first half of last year. Certain allusions to the weather fit in 
with this theory of time. The route followed was (1) from London 
to Oxford; (2) a diversion from Oxford to Leamington, taking in 
the Shakespeare country ; (3) Oxford to Lynton, vid Bath, Wells, 
Taunton, and a return vid Yeovil, Salisbury, Romney, Lewes; 
(4) an excursion to Hurstmonceaux; and (5) return to London 
vid East Grinstead. These journeyings are very pleasantly 
described, and they are illustrated by a number of well-reproduced 
photographs. Naturally the descriptions and narratives appeal 
in the first place to the author’s countrymen. It is for them, for 
instance, that he writes the eighty-odd pages which he devotes to 
an account of the Colleges of Oxford. But an English reader 
will find no little pleasure, and, it may well be, some instruction, 
in these agreeable pages. No list of casualties follows the story, so 
we may presume that the tour was accomplished without diminish- 
ing the population of our island. An itinerary is given, with 
references to Mr. H. R. G. Inglis’s “Contour Road Book of 
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England. » The miles amount to a total of eight hundred and 
nine. As we find in one place a calculation that the motoring, 
at a certain point, had cost $1480 per mile, we may reckon 
that the trip cost nearly £3,000. But this is probably a joke. 
We must quote a good story about “Capability Brown.” “I hope,” 
said | his friend Owen Cambridge to him, “that I may die before 
you.” “ Why?” said Brown. “ Because I should like to see 
Heaven before you have ingees ed it.’ 


Wanderings in Ireland. By Michael Myers Shoemaker. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—There is plenty of 
information in this volume, information historical, geographical, 
and personal, but not so much entertainment as might have been 
expected. But perhaps one ought not to expect anything of the 
kind. The Ireland of Charles Lever is no more There is more 
than a suspicion of politics in all that we read about the country, 
and this does not make for mirth, or the mirth is bitter. Here is 
one of Mr. Shoemaker’s experiences in Galway :—“ An Irishman 
in the city stated that times were very bad, they had ‘had very 
good crops, and hence could not raise the cry of famine and so 
bring in the cash from England and America. When they can 
do that every one is well off and happy.’” However, our author 
does not trouble himself much about such matters. He goes from 
place to place, makes himself as content and comfortable as 
circumstances permit in the hotels, duly relates any circum- 
stances of interest that concern the various localities—in short, 
does his duty thoroughly as a tourists’ conductor. The volume 
is well illustrated. 





Galloway. Painted by James Faed, jun. Described by J. M. 
Sloan. (A. and C. Black. 6s. net.)—Mr. Sloan, mindful of the 
great average depth of human ignorance, is careful to explain 
that Galloway is not a Scots county, but a region—as Conne- 
mara is in the province of Connaught—in South-west Scotland, 
containing the greater part of the two counties of Kirkcudbright 
and Wigtown. The origin of the name is doubtful, beyond what 
would be generally allowed, that it has something to do with 
Gael. In history Galloway had a distinct place; in common life 
it is, perhaps, best known by the “Galloway nag,” a class of 
animal which has a gee among horses, as the “Suffolk Punch,” 
the “Shetland” or “Exmoor” pony, and, longo intervalio, the 
“Arab.” In tial it can claim some notable names—perhaps 
the writer who has made it best known to the present-day public 
is Mr. Crockett; and it is not without distinction in art. The 
“painter” of this volume is one of an artistic clan, and shows 
himself in this volume equal to keeping up its reputation. It 
will be seen, therefore, that in Galloway pen and pencil have 
plenty of material to work upon, nor has the occasion been lost. 
This is a very attractive volume. 


Town Planning and Modern Architecture in the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. (Hampstead Garden Suburb Development Com- 
pany, Limited, 32 Theobald’s Road. 6d. net.)—The idea of the 
company is to plan a town so that it may not be spoilt by indi- 
vidual eccentricity or bad taste. It has been done at Letchworth 
in what is known as the first Garden City, and at Earswick, and 
now we have a scheme which is in process of development at 
Hampstead. We have instances, imperfect indeed, but still of no 
little significance, of this kind of thing elsewhere. Eastbourne 
and Westgate-on-Sea contrast favourably with most seaside 
towns; and any one may see the haphazard and the systematic 
systems side by side at Bexhill-on-Sea. But the aim of this 
company is at something more complete and harmonious, and we 
wish it all prosperity. he drawings and buildings erecting or 
proposed to be erected on the Hampstead Garden “aburb are 
many of them extremely pleasing. The house portrayed in the 
frontispiece, designed by Mr. Bailie Scott, is quite delightful. 





In “The Churchman’s Penny Library” (A. R. Mowbray and 
Co.) we have new editions of The Churchman’s Handy Dictionary 
and What every Christian must Know and Do, and a new volume, 
The Outline History of the Church of England, which it is needless 
tocriticise. When it is said that “the changes made in the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. mark the extreme point to which 
the Church of England ever travelled in compromise with those 
who held Zwinglian or Calvinistic views,” it would have been as 
well to have added that this same Prayer Book is substantially 
the same with that now in use. We have also received a new 
edition of The Companies Act, 1907, and the Limited Partnerships 
Act, 1907, by Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer (Stevens and Sons, 
7s. 6d.) Dictionary of Quotations (French). By T. B. Harbottle 
and Chalonel P. H. Dalbiac. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.)——-We may also mention a third issue of The English Trade 
Book, 1886-1907, by John Holt Schooling (John Murray, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 











If any one wishes to realise the delights described in Charles 
Kingsley’s “ At Last,” here is something to help him: A @uide to 
the West Indies and Bermudas, by Frederick A. Ober (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 8s. 6d. net). It is a handy volume which can be easily carried 
in the pocket, and tells us all that can be wanted. It is amply 
illustrated. 


Black’s Geographical Pictures (A. and C. Black) are an effort to 
carry out teaching on the “oculis subiecta fidelibus” theory. 
Tere we have them in packets of six (6d.). Three specimens are 
now before us. Here is the list of one set: “A Field of Snow,” 
“Melting Snow,” “Ice Surface,” “A Region of Crevasses,” 
“Scratched Rock Behind the Old Ice Fall,” “ Lateral Move- 


ment.” 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for August:—The Century, the Pall Mali Maga- 
cine, St. Nicholas, the Reriew of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Periodical, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the 
Girls’ Realm, Scrilmer’s Magazine, Chambers's 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl's Own Payer, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Author, 
the Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Popular Science Monthly, 
the School World, the Quiver, Cassier's Magazine, the Parents’ 
Review, the Library, the Forum, the Financial Review of Reviews, 
the Expository Zimes, the HHomiletic Review, British Birds, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, the Indian World, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the Munsey, the Socialist Review, Current Literature, the 
International, the Busy Man’s Magazine, the Smart Set, the 
Colonial Institute Journal, the Scottish Historical Review, the 
Economie Journal, East and the West, the International Journal 
of Ethics, the Church Quarterly Review, the Columbia University 
Quarterly, the Manchester Quarterly, the Law Quarterly Review, 
the Law Magazine and Review, the Liberal Churchman, Nation 
in Arms, Mothers in Council, the Statistical Journal, School, 
Reliquary, Modern Language Teaching, Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, the Nary League Journal, the Mask, the Country Home, 
the Expert, the Empire Review, the Beaumont Review, the 
Architectural and Zopographical Record, the Red Magazine. 


the (Connoisseur, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


> 
Anderson (T.), Dives’ Wife, and other Fragments, cr 8vo (A. Gardner) net 26 
Asimant (W. F. C.), Hevea sumoemaneenes or, Para Bubber in the Malay 





Peninsula, cr 8vo ... aes. ..(U. Gill) net 2 
Auerbacher (L. J.), E lectrical rv ontracting, 8vo.. (Spon) net §& 
Ayling (R. Stephen), Public Abattoirs, 4t0...........ccccesecesseceseseees (Spon) net 8 





Baines (F.), The Tragical History of Leonardo Salviati: a Play, cr 8vo 
(K. Paul) net §& 
Beresford (Dudley), Lyrics and Legends, cr 8vo . --seeee(Bemrose) net 2 
— mays (H. Uhde), Rothenburg on the Faube r, cr 80. ee (Grevel) net 4 
Bryce (T. H.), Teacher (J. H.), and Kerr (J. M. Munro), Co ontributions to 
the Study of the Early Development and Imbedding of the Human 
UE, TNE deiieccerncinesnnseeniiementniinne (MacLehose) net 12/6 
Campbell (R. J.), Thursday Mornings at the City Tewple ......(Unwin) net 50 
Cooper (A. H.) and Moncrieff (A. BR. H.), Isle of Wight Painted and 
IIIT: TID sinsicsusecinscneumsieeiinateati iat ninke inet eaten (Black) net 7 
Corelli (M.), Holy ‘Orde ors: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... .--(Methuen) 6/0 
Cosgrave (E, M.) and Strangways (L. ), The Die tionary ‘ot ‘Dublin, cr 8vo0 
(Sealy & Bryers) net 2/6 
Diamant (S.), Curves for Calculating Beams, Channels, and Reactions, 
roy 8vo .. ... (Spon) net 8/6 
Fitzgerald (E. ). ‘The Heart of a Butter rly, © or Bye Hutchinson) 6/0 
Forestier (A.) and Omond (G. W.), Belgium Painted and Described, 8vo 
Black) net 20/0 
Fulness of the Time (The) : The Key to Bible Dates, by Lumen, 8v0 
















Scott) net 12/6 

Garbe (R.), The Application of ented Sees nen to Loco- 
motives, 8vo. Tere | wood) 7/6 
Gilchrist (M.), The Two Gor >dwins, cr ‘Bv0.. on (Milne) 6/0 
Ginnell (L.), Land and Libe te CF BVO 2.0.05. cccccee 00000 (Simpkin) net 3/6 
God's Week of Creation Work, by F. W. EL, er8vo . (Nisbet) net 26 
Gray (M.), The Suspicious of Ermengarde, cr 8vo. (Long) 6/0 


Grimshaw (John), Your Child’s Health, 8v0 neneae 
Home (G.), Yorkshire Painted and Described, 8vo 
Howman (D. M.) and Lawson (G. G.), A Beautiful C ity, fy 
Hoyer (Maria A.), By the Roman Wall, cr 8V0 ..............c00 seeeeee (Nutt) net 2/6 
Illustrative History : Hanoverian Period, edited by J. W. B. Adama, cr 8vo 

(H, Marshall) 2/6 


Larner (E. T.), The Principles of Alternating Currents ... (Lockwood) net 3/6 








Lovell (W, H.), The Ph BO Table, GF Ov @rcccccecescescsce cccccse ces coccecs (Spon) net 4/6 
Macmillan (A. H.), Telephone Law, og Se (Spon) net 12/6 
Methods (The) of Mr. Ames, by Author of * Adventures « 27 Johns,” 
PDO ineinseuinnninn cennneyrncieadannthimmaseaniieaaantenain seemed W. Laurie) 60 
Miltoun (F.), In the Land osques and Minarets, Svo .  ptamant net 7/6 
Molloy (I’.), Victoria Regina, Her Court and Her Subjec ts, 2 ‘vols. 8v0 
(Hute hinson) net 24/0 
Nations in Bankruptcy, by a Solicitor, 8V0........0..<. +0000 (Butterworth) net 4 
Nicholson (L.), Vagrant Songs, CF 800 ...c0.0.00++: cescseeseseeee seesees (Unwin) net 36 
Omen (E.), Nutopia, OF 1981, CF BPO 2.000 ceccces cocnsvecsccces covccee soveces (Drane) 3 
Palmer (Irene), Our F riends the Angels, lémo.. seveeeves (ite Scott) net 3/6 
Player (P.), Notes on Hydro-Electric Developme nts, cr 8vi > (Spon) neg 4/6 
Podmore (I’.), The Naturalisation of the Supernatural, 8vo (Putnams)net 7/€ 
Ryves (R.), The King’s retin the Nature, &c., of Roads and Road 
Systems, 4to ....... ; vans (Ste Bride's Press) net 5/0 
Springall (S.), That Inlomi itable Ola Lady, oe nap iieaR ete (Drane) 6/0 
Thacker) net 46 





Staley (M. E.), Handbook for Wives and Mothers in Iudia 
Stephan (W. G.), Drawing Lastrumenta, er 8vo...... " ..(Spon) net 46 
Sutherland (J. F.), Recidivism: Habitual Crimin: ality, &e. Sharehill) net 
Tereuce: Comedies, edited by Sidney G. Ashwore ...(Oxford Univ, Press) 6/0 
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Thomas ¢. B. Stanley), A Selection of Original Poems, cr8vo (R. Scott) net 4/6 
Van den (P. J.). Per Istrade Aperte, roy 8VO0 ...........cs0000 (Parker) net 3/0 
Welch Cee The Little Dauphin, cr 8v0 ..........00...000000-(Methuen) 60 
Williamson (W. H.), The Prince's Marriage (Unwin) 6/0 


yp GRID ccccoceseeseses+ / 
Wintle (G.), Gold of Cathay, cr 8V0 .......00.....c0eereereeseeeeeeeee( Ward & Lock) 6/0 


= 








Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Half- Quarterl 

{ncluding postage to any part of the United ‘ Yearly. _— 

TEINGGOM cc ccccccce- ++ cocccccccosccccccs £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Cucluding postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, Ludia, 

Chima, BC. .ccccccccccccccccccccccecececs 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 


LIBERTY (o's inexrensive BROCADES 








DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES PATTERNS POST-PEES DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
OrRIGtwN DURABLE 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS — 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSUBED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,090. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
ROYAL } THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 

THE WORLD. 








INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LTD. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. — 
BURGLARY. | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499. 





During the Holiday Season 


HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-upholstering 


Estimates Free 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ex. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,009,000, 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.Vv.0, 


The operations of the Company extend to the followiug, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistautg 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). , 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
Hit pibetet bd Sua! cana iuNtY eee ena 
DECEMBER NEXT’. eo —— 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
) ASSURANCE. 





Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 











EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL Established 1838, 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 
PROVIDENT Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
INSTITUTION menage ing 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TURNBULL & ASSER, 
SPORTING HOSIERS, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of ‘*Quorn” Hunting Scarf. 
The “QUORN” Scarf 
For Shooting, Fishing, Bunting. Gott, and every Outdoor Pursuit. 
Us ree. 
71-72 JERMYN STRECT, LONDON, S.W. 
When ordering, please state size of collar worn. 
Telephone 4623 Gerrard, Telegrams—** Paddywhack, London.” 








HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, twenty miles from ROME.— 
e 


TO LET, FURNISHED, with excellent servants, from December Ist, 
1908. House stands in garden in own olive ground ; all rooms face South, having 
magnificent views of famous waterfalls and Roman Campagna; heated 
throughout; large studio.— Apply Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-ov-the-Hill. 


YO LET, FURNISHED (Shanklin), Seaside COTTAGE. 

6 bedrooms (9 beds), bathroom, 3 sitting-rooms, veranda, small 
garden, electric light. Near good golf links. Five guineas a week for 
August and September; later, two guineas.—Apply B. MALLET, Esq., 
Somerset House. W.C. 


f—NO LET, from October till May, WELL-FURNISHED 
HOUSE, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. Good sheltered garden, away 
from high road, dust, and motor nuisances. Post, telegraph, and church five 
minutes distant. Electric light and telephone. Eight bedrooms, three 
reception rooms, bathroom. Kent, five guineas a week. No agents, dogs, or 
children. Suitable for Invalid or Literary Westen fage by letter, 
“THALASSA,” Messrs. Jones and Yarrell, 8 Bury Street, 8.W. 














\RENCH GOVERNMENT PROFESSOR will 
RECEIVE a BOY in his own FAMILY. 





ONLY SHOWROOMS 
MALL, LONDON 


PALL 


Good education. Good table. Fees moderate and inclusive, 
“F. P.,”’ c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
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YOUNG GERMAN LADY wishes to be RECEIVED 


for four or five weeks from the beginning of September into an 

wangelical MINISTER'S FAMILY (Church or Nonconformist) where 

ENGLISH ouly is spoken.—Mrs. PRICE, The 

shire. __ era a — 

OCTOR in SCOTTISH HEALTH RESORT WISHES 

to BOARD and COACH MEDICAL STUDENT.—Address, No, 211, 
KSITH and CO., Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


eens 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


URBAN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, DURBAN, 


‘i GRADUATE IN SCIENCE, with experience of the work of Technical 
Institutions, will be APPOINTED in January, 1909,as PRINCIPAL of the 
Durban Technical Institute. _ : 

The Principal will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
interests and supervise the work of the Institute; to teach two classes 

bly Engineering Subjects) ; and to undertake the Secretarial duties. 


Hereford- 











D 


apa Fr will be for three years, but subject to three wonths’ notice 
on either side at any time. Free passage will be allowed, but should the 


t be terminated by the applicant within the three years, a proportion 
ge money for the unexpired period must be refunded. 
] be at the rate of £25 per mensem, advancing by increments at 
the rate of £24 per annum, for the second and third year. 

Applications ould be sent in before September 15th to S. G. CAMPBELL, 
Esq., M.D., &., Chairman of Council, Durban Technical Institute, Durban, 

1. 

Me epdidates may gain additional information by application to the AGENT- 
GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


‘( atedeatiaiil COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
JAREBOW SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in September, a FORM MISTRESS for the above School. 
Must be a Graduate in Arts, with special qualifications in Freuch. Salary £100, 
increasing by annual increments of £5 to £160. Previous experience may be 
taken into account in fixing initial salary. 

Application form will be forwarded on receipt of stamped, addressed 


foolscap envelope. 
° - T. H. SPENCER, Clerk to the Governors. 
Town Hall, Jarrow, 4th August, 1908, 


engagemen 
of the passa 
Salary wil 








| 


| 
| 
| 








ENANG FREE SCHOOL, STRAITS SETTLE- | 
MENTS.—An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under 
the Scheme begin at £300 per annum, and may rise in eight years to £425 per 
anuum. Any increase beyond this would be by special vote of the Committee. 
Deferred pay at the rate of £25, and later £30, per annum is also given. 
Passage to Penang will be — An agree ment for three years is required. 
Applicants must be under 30 and unmarried.—For further information apply | 
to Rev. A. C. ENIGHT, Middlerow, Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts, towhom | 
applications should be sent. | 
HE BRITISH SCHOOLS, MONTEVIDEO.—SECOND | 
MISTRESS REQUIRED, to sail September 26th, for General Form | 
Work. University qualifications and experience essential. Nature Study, 
Drawing, Games, &c., desirable. Preliminary agreement—one year. Salary 


£200, non-resident. — Apply immediately, giving full particulars, Miss 
JACKSON, Grantham, Sherbourne Road, Acock’s Green. 


C/ECRETARY REQUIRED by the Head-Master of an | 
S important Preparatory School. Book-keeping and Shorthand essential. 
Certain amount of elementary teaching required. University man with school 
experience preferred. Salary from £150 to £200, with rooms.—Apply Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


FREE STUDENTSHIP.—WANTED, at the end of 
September, a WORKER at the CHESTERFIELD SETTLEMENT. 
Opportunities afforded for training in Social work, both theoretic and 
ractical. One with a University education preferred.—Apply to the 
ARDEN, The Settlement, Chesterfield. 


ANTED, a Gentleman's Son who would give his 

services as DEMONSTRATOR in LABORATORY in return for 

board, lodging, and tuition for Intermediate in Science or Scholarship 

Examinations. Suitable for boy just leaving school.—Apply by September Ist 
to HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


SITAMMERING: HOLIDAY POST.—Gentlemen (28), 

athletic, last 6 years Master in one of the best Yorkshire Preparatory 
for Public Schools, desires post for two or three weeks as Companion to Boy 
who stammers, with view to improving his speech. References to Head- 
Master and others.—Box 264, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London. W.C. 
NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic'1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


P.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premima 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| 
| 









































ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 14,288; out-patients, 228,279; accidents, 18,702; major 
vuperations, 4,121. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally or by letter to 
_ Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, 1908. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
Twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, trom £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
Competition in June, 1909. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 








HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





PABENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements, 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M_D., 
F.R.C.P., the Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to Fees, &., and also of 
the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860, 





NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Chaneellor—The Right Hon. the Viscount MORLEY OF BLACKBURN, 0.M, 
Vice-Chancellor~ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., M.A., LL.D., B.C.L. 
Registrar—EDWARD FIDDES, M.A. 

Bursar—SYDNEY CHAFFERS, M.A. 

THE SESSION 198-9 BEGINS ON THE 6ra OCTOBER. 

There are Eight Faculties in the University—Arts, Science, Law, Music, 
Commerce and Administration, Theology, Technology, and Medicine, in all of 
which Degrees are conferred. There are Diplomas— Dentistry, Public Health, 
Veterinary, State Medicine, Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining, 
Applied Chemistry, and Technology. There are also a University Diploma and 
Certificate for Teachers. A ge Training College, with Demoustration 
Schools, is associated with the University. 

The Teaching Staff consists of 43 Professors and about 160 Lecturers, 
Assistants, and Demonstrators. A numberof ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
are offered for competition annually in May. 

There are special facilities for Research, and Graduates of other Universities 
may study for Research Degrees, and are eligible for certain Research 
Fellowships. 

All Degrees and all Departments of the University (except Engineering) are 
open to Women Students. 

The Registrar will supply on application Prospectuses of any of the above 
Faculties or of any of the following :— 

Dental Department. School of Architecture. 

Department of Education. Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions. 

Pharmaceutical Department. | Special Popular and Evening Courses, 

Public Health Department. University Extension Committee. 

Engineering Department. Advanced Studies in the‘ Faculties of Arts 

Mining Department. aud Science, and Technology. 

The Examination Papers set at the last Entrance Scholarship Examination 
(price 6d.) ; those set at the last Degree and Diploma Examinations (price ls.); 
and the University Calencar (price 3s., by post 3s. 5d.), may be obtained from 
Messrs. SHERRATT and HUGHES, 34 Cross Street, Manchester, and at 
60 Chandos Street, London, W.C. ; or any Bookseller. 


Loxyvon COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 

Principal—JOHN ADAMS, MLA., B.Sc., 

sor of Education in the University of London. 
Vice-Principals— 

T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc.; Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. 








Profes 


The Secondary Department of the College is open to Men and Women who 
possess a degree or its equivalent, and desire either to prepare for the 
University of London Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Education or to 
wake any Special Study of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education. 

The London County Council is prepared, under certaim conditions, to grant 
free places to a limited number of Students. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY, 26th September, 1908. 

For Prospectus and forms of application, apply to the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

10th August, 1908. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in September, 198. Two Open Scholarshipsin Arts, 

one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and oue 

of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 

ships in Science, one of the value of £150, aud another of £69, open to candidates 

— twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University Students 

who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 

£50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, 5.E. 


“1 UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 











The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, October Ist. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offered for Competi- 
tion annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, 
Kegulations for Residence in the College, new Scheme for Paymeut of 
Composition Fees, &c., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, 5. E. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(University of London).—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
ou OCTOBER Ist. The Hospital is most conveniently situated, bei 
immediately opposite Westminster Abbey. Unique facilities for Clinica’ 
Study. Unrivalled opportunities for obtaining Resident Appointments. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARBSHIPS to the value of £383 10s. will be competed for 
on September 22nd to 24th. Fees for the London University Curriculum, 
130 guiveas. For the curriculum of the Conjoiut Examining Board, 120 guineas. 
Special terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men.—A Prospectus and full 
particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Westminster 
Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, 8.W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


(J OLDSMITHS’ | COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
ABRIOTT, A.R.C.A., Head-Master. 
Ane? SPEED, Portrait Painting ‘and Figure Ci omposition, 
J. SULLIVAN, A.R.W.S., Book Illustration. 
ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.R.C.A., 8.B.S., Modelling from Life. 
W. LEE HANKEY, Etching and ‘Aquatint. 
W. AMOR FENN, Design and Book Illustration. 
PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, hatiane, and Painting 
gg Aa K HALNON, 8.B.S., Modelling ( Life and Antique). 
. JOHN SEDGEWICK, Je nwellery and Enamelling. 
Day and Evening Classes for Men and Women 
THIS SCHOOL NOW OCCUPIES paw AND GREAT LY ENLARGED 
STU 8. 
Full particulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 


Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 
rf NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1908-1909. 

The WINTER SESSION commences on TUESDAY, 13th October, 1908, 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will commence on September 11th. 
The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor 
of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D), 
and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination 
and only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is 
couferred, after examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in 
the Umted Kingdom. The total cost for the whole curriculum, including 
Hospital Fees, and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 
£150. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 
fifty and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to Competition 
in this Faculty. 

A Seapets of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture), In 
Divinity : Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divimity. In Law: 
Doctor of Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), & Bachelor of Law(B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY ¢ OF THE e Univ ERSITY. 








\TEW HALL. — RESIDENC B FOR 

STUDENTS of Music, Art, Literature, &., 19 and 21 Lexham 
Gardens, W. Principal, Miss RANSOM. Charges from 18 to 30 guineas per 
term of twelve weeks. Twenty-five students received. 


ESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

18 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established and Conducted by Members of the SOCIE TY of FRIENDS. 
Near University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 
Medicine for Women, and British b Museum. —Apply, PRINCIPAL, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL, FOR GIi GIRLS cc OMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Por Girls from seven to fourteen, 








WOMEN | 


The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children | 


from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are larve 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodee, St Andrews. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley _— (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FL ORENCE N. DAW 
For revised terms and new prospectus ‘ap ply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; bighly qualified staff ; physical train- 


ry \ilE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ing special feature; five acres of playing tields. New Di sarding-Llovse in large 


grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Statf.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
MISTRESS. Se ake 


MMHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 














for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. Te alth’ carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on tho Staff of the 


Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 


{iG HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METC ALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGAN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908. 


(ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON, Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. ‘The House stands 579 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Higl-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupiis prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
sennieed. fealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual de velopment. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Collees, and othe rs. 


"> een SCHOOL, WA'TEORD, HERTS 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis- courts, field for games, 























N EXPERIENCED SCHOOL-MISTRESS who has 
recently removed from London to the South Coast, has VACANCIES 
jor a FEW BOARDERS at the reduced fee of 50 guineas perannum. Excep- 
tional advantages.—Address, Box 265, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


| given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. 





Ss" HELENS, CLIFTON, 


el Wig 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford Universit 
Delegacy for Secondary Training. % 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Ed Ma ter University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diplo th 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Dip a 

to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Scholarships of £20 or £25 will be awarded to all Students with a Degres 
entering Cherwell Hall next October. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 


(HuRCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 








For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German, Special Department for Hongo. 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-fieli. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSG. 


Fees —£45 a vear. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, wr Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live nasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, are ore train Piucated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kdues ma. All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymaastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Mecals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruetion in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swi. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons cau algo 
be arrauged for in all branches ef education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Ber, 
E. L yttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
rF\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

_ 387 Lansdowne Road, —— Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Sc Ie vols. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
an Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fe neing, Hockey, Lac Tosse, Cc ricket, T ennis, ke. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD 





ERD. 
z INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED ‘WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 


| Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Gomes, 


Send for Prospectus. 


rexHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambrilge Teachers’ Cer- 
titieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September. —Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H,. lL. POWE LL, Cambridge Training College. 


ik ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor porated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion conce rning Scholarships apply | to the Prine ipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’s s, iJ ERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hoe key, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministe rs” Dang shters. —For Prosp rectus apply PRINC IPAL 


BRISTOL. ~—ilhesl for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
lege), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 

E wine and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special atteution 

High and healthy situation 

near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 

Lntire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ft ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 











With Title of L.L 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L ‘L.A. Scheme, the University, 
B. 


St. Andrews, N. 
NGLO-F RENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 


EiQTON HILL.—Prineipals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BUSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept, 29th, 


MINHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School f or Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bs ithing. 


(ulFToN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


President of the Council—The Rig Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress—Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary—Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

House Mistress—Mrs. LOMAS 
NEXT TE RM BE GINS on MONDAY, 





September 2lst. 





OTHE N, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Kesident 
Statl of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, ‘Terms moderate. 


; A CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
¥ AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
Oe LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and ew ~~ - FRENCH MARAICHES pane taught by ra 
man. Gardening, Carpenterin Fruit Preserving.—Priscipals: LIL 
HUGHES- JONES, MARY Prens F F.R.HS, See Prospectus. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


HAL L BOH OO kL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 58.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


vuUDOR 


TODD, 


The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 


<n house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 


ve been acquired for games, &c. 
— Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to Le visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &c., will be made as usual, 


PHINOESS, HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, w. 





President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 

Principal—Miss PARKER. as of Gunuamens 
and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTE oO a} 

ae Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 

Leone, English, aud Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 


Visitor— 





—_ - a 
—— 








O-EDUCA TION. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 70 Girls. 


Under the Mauagement of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEA , Heal-Master. 


AO-EDUCATION.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 


) SCHOOL, HIGH WYCOMBE.—Boys prepared for Public Schools and 
Girls for Wycombe Abbey. A few vacancies for boys in Master's House. 
Special arrangements for children from India and the Colonies, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Prospectus and School List on appli- 
cation to the to the HEA HEAD- MISTRESS. 


G 7 GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 
e Mrs. WIL SON, es A a highly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RE VE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 104 years 
as boarders in their Junior Prem aratory School:—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good plays ground adjacent, and are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy avd bracing. 
Therough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application, 


DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond, (sisters). Cycling, 
boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire ec hs urge it desiré Gravel Terms 
moderate.— —Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset 











soil, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Beers cOURT 


Mr. STALLARD has RE MOVE D the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, HAST BARNET. 

The new Schoo! House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Publie 
Schools in t the last ten vears. 


NOLLAR 





(late of Hampstead), 





SBSrirTvzriegonxk, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1908, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with Lis . of Boarding- Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


HERBORNE PREPA RATORY 
Boys prepared for Sherborne Sele ol, Public Schools, and Osborne.- 
apply to the Head- Master, oL LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., 


orne. 


Victor A COLLEGE, JE! 


Public School, with classical and m 


SCHOOL. 


-For 
Acreman 








tSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
ts a sit les. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRE CT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguiticent healthy site ! field, three 


sarve cricket 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee £45 per annum, 











B*e°sesGRerovs SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSUIRE, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1I7rs. 
‘ Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TW! + E SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boy ining or tember 8th, as to others 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POL IC E, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 3 to 13k. New Science 
Buildings, Five Boarding-honses, ~Le rd. Muster, Re v. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ORCESTER CATHEDRAL.—KING'S SCHOOL. 

Five Foundation and Four House Scholarships. 

EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER [7th and 18th, 

NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. 
___ Apply _Head- Master, Rev. Canon W. H. CHAPPELL, M.A, 

YDAL MOUNT SCHOO L, COLWYN BAY. 


Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 


For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED so 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; snecessful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apvly HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education, 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 


LANYRE HALL, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Climate unrivalled. 
Modern sanitation ; electric light ; gymnasium ; carpenter's shop; sanatorium ; 


Bee pSeld shout 9 scree. — ~Prospectus and full particulars on application, 
M.A., Head-Master. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18ru, 





HOOL,. 








NB. 


for University, 
NEXT TERM 
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Roar AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroxy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land- ragente.£ Surveyors, Agricul turists, intending Colonista,&o. 
arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., a hp to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908, 
LTHAM COLLEG BE, 


KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations, Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c.—NEW TERA 
SEPTEMBER I1S8ru, 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


AoPIN BURG! ACADEM Y. 











RGH 
SESSION 1908-9, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 


ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursday, 
Ist October, 1908, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application to the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or to 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr, J. B. Green, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. J. Thomas, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders, 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


s AS TBOURNE COLLEG BE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev, 
F. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 


Army & Engineering (¢ ‘lasses, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Caslet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Cc tle rey. 


K's SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A iirst-grade Endowed School, ?p reparation for Universities, Services, and 
Professions. Separate Junior House for Boys under 12, NEXT TERM 
I SEP rEMBER l6th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, er, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19, 
Fine buildings. Sehool estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy . — ict, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.- or Prospec tus apply HEAD ‘MASTER. 
QuTTON Vv im NCE SCHOOL, KENT.- —Governors, | the 
kK) WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of C LOTH WORKERS. Valuable Exhibie 
tions. © il and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
wi ~ *p, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
of Nav al ane 1 Milit wry Oflice rs? and C lergymen. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


pee COLLE GE.—Prepar: ition for Universities, Civil 





thGINS 





LASS1e 





Service, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical anl Modern 
sides ; arate Lower Scho 1. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valu: ible leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals,—For Prospectus, 


List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom C ollege. 


P = ™ Buber eat ODG EB, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 


every attention.—G. MEAKLN, Head-Master. 5 ah a. a“ 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 





Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER I7th, 1908. 
Heal-Master, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


EK ALMOU'TH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 


Excelleut Science Lab ‘Terms #) aud 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 


A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head- Master. Riad de 


JRIVATE TU IT 1ON.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD M ASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 

Men, receives 3 or 4 ‘Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; etficient supervision. 


PRIVATE TUITION for Public Schools or University. 
—Wanted, One Pupil, by Vicar experienced with Boys. Comfortable 
home; beautifal garden and country; games.—Rev. C. G. LANE, Knighton- 
on-Teme, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 
DEV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
» Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations, TWENTY former pupils ure now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. on application.—South Lutfenham Rectory, Stamford. 


VAE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations, A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAY NOR, Tinge wic k Rectory, Buckingham, 


HOUSE-MASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some places unfilled, 
4 will be glad to hear from Parents who contemplate sending Boys toa 
Public School next Term.—Apply to “ALPHA,” care of Scholastic, &., 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
JRIVATE COACHING.—First Classman (Classics), Uni- 
versity Scholar, Vice-Chancellor’s Gold Medallist (formerly of Messrs. 
James Carlisle and Gregson's Staff), can receive one or two pupils during Vaca- 
tion or Term for University and similar Examinations. any years’ experi- 
ence. Individual tuition. Nnmerous successes. Moderate terms. Family life. 
LESLIE ASHE, M.A., The ndara, Avenue Gardens, Mill Hill Park, Ww. 


XYTAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. 


Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 
a perfectly self-cured stammerer. 














Fifteen years’ success. pectus on 
application.—Addresses, 30 New Cavendish Serest, Lendon, W., and Acomb 


House, Bedford. 
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FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Siuging, Organ, Violiv, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languagesand Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


T IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
. BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Adress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Coucerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
LLE. GRIOLET (many years’ experience in English 
Schools) RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, &c., 
with first-class Professors. Only French spoken. Bright, airy house, with 
rarden, in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois.—Apply, 102 Avenue de 
euilly, Neuilly, Paris ; or till August 10th, c/o Mrs. WRIGHT, Manor House, 


Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 
E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired. Guests received during August 
soll Geptomber. Chaperonage provided.— Miss SHAND, Principal.) 


OURAINE.—The district of the purest French and the 
land of chateaux.—A FAMILY of good birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms.— 
Apply in the first instance to R. M. GASKELL, Esq., Roseleigh, Woolton, 


Liverpool. 
ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DeTMo.Lpstr.,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms, 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish knowa. 
Terms (ined. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100, Hichest refs. 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Excellent 






































IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 
near Interlaken, 

SWITZERLAND. 
Beautiful health resort, 





M URREN, 
5,400 feet above sea-level. 
Apply for pamphlet of— * 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. Pen 

| par pS mony PRIVATE SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies 

avd Gentlemen to visit Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., leaving 

London September I6th, for four weeks. Riviéra, January, 1909. Inclusive 

terms. Detailed programmes. References exchanged. Arranged and con- 
ducted by Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


SSOCLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS aud TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be pai, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, ls. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are iuvited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, Ww. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address; 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar : 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoiut- 
ment): lla.m, tol p.m. and 2 p.m. to5 p.m. ; Saturday until 5 p.m. 


A tiers: as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Tu 








SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
ry\O_ INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS inv London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar ,— W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “Triform, London." Telephone No, 1854 (| de 














ne 


| | puheees SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are ; 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls bs 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they oo 
personally inspected. tos 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containi 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, 
free, sixpence. » pees 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE CLOSURE CONDEMNED at the CONST. 
TUTION CONGRESS.—ANTIGAG, No. 6, gratis and post-free 
= pamphlets, one shilling, post-free.—J. R. SMITH, 10 Laburnum Rog a 
Epsom. 








O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C, J 





~ e , or 

UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES 

Five per cent. paid since 1899. . 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W, 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 

STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director 

G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. ‘ 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 


and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatmeut of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
YERREPBEWRiTISZ G W AN T E-D, 
No manifolding, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B, 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 

and Counties Bank.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
VYONIC FOR Titt FEE I.—F or all Relaxed, ‘lender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dia- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince, 
Is. 3d. and 2s. 64., post-free.—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C, 


bye yey cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffielkl Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (Lost-free), 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

R EVERSIONS and Likis INTERESTS in Landed 
7 ) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Canital (Paid up) £500,000, 






































OOK BARGAINS.—Baualzae’s Droll Stories, illus. by Doré, 

12s. 6d. ; Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 

17 vols., £13 13s.; Chatfers’ Pottery aud Porcelain, 42s,, for 28s. 6d.; Lady 

Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for l4s. ; 

Hart's Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s.; Farmer and 

Henley's Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., 

for 24s. ; Cole’s British ‘l'rees, 2 vols. s., for 14s.; Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 

lls., for 5s.; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; 

Harmsworth Self-Educator, 8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth Ency., 10 vols., 56s., for 
30s. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. 











Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
e 
” 


13s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL- 
C TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. 
Secretary,— 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


4 Charing Cross, S.W. 


25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
84 Piccadilly, W. 


owe 6. — LUCERNE TOU R. 
C Nine Days. Short Sea Route. 
No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities. HENRY S. LUNN, M.D. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
4 Charing Cross, 8.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years, 
3eautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. 


STANLEY PAUL and CO. are prepared to consider, for immediate 
publication, Authors’ MSS. in order to complete their Autumn List. 


Address—1 CLIFFORD’S INN, TEMPLE BAR, E.C, 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
OCTOBER oth? ¢ Sth, and 9th, 1908. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Bmw except to those arranged for Men, 
Women, Lads, Gizls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
game family, 21s. 

robe ‘Tickets, admitting two or more members 
of the same family, if applied for before September 
22nd, 6s.foreach person. : 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets 
at a Fare-and-a-Quarter to holders of Congress 
Tickets. They will be available from September 29th 
to October 13th inclusive. 

Applications, giving in every case name and 
address and enclosing remittance, to the Congress 
Secretaries, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience, Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
guitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
==" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ad ces : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E,C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c. 
Total Assets Exceed.............00 cerns £7,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed ..................#,000,000 

















RECOLLECTIONS 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
(‘‘ Merlin” of the REFEREE) 


With Photogravure Portrait and a number of Original Letters, of which one by 
George Meredith and another by Robert Louis Stevenson are 
reproduced in Facsimile, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ The recollections—not a chapter of which but has story 
sidelight on a famous man—all make capital entertainment.” sans — 


DAILY MAIL.—* Few men have had a life so full of incident and i 
late Mr. David Christie Murray. Vivid scenes and picture stories go ron Mens mene | = 
pages of his volume. It isa book full of charm; and not least among its attractions are 
the many anecdotes of famous people with whom Murray came into contact during his 
career. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ These are the memories of a man who knew 1 
saw things, who was a thinker, a gifted novelist, a man of letters, in coupeaied olteatie 


























increasingly interesting.” 


the kind have been so entertaining.” 


EVENING STANDARD,.—“A volume full of fascination, 


human, and they have the touch of all that, with frankness of statement.” 


MORNING POST.—* The life of a popular author always co d i 
when it is that of a writer with the varied career of the late. Mr. 1 amen | the, aI ys 


Few recent books of 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Tut OLp CoRNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
feld Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Arenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SUBSCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue Haroip 
A. Wiuson Company, LTp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Wm. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Tvrvnto, 
Canada ; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Cutherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Dep6ort, Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jown. 


Canada ; 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
anD GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


MEDOC. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%" Per. 


Bots. §-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be fouud equalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at wuch higher 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly mecreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence mm submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeuux wine, 

& Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mcluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/9 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OUTSIDE PaGs (when available) 14 GOINEas 
PAC. ccccccccccccccecesecesees £12 1: 
Half-Page (Column) 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 
Half Narrow Colump 
Quarter Narrow Column ....+. 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) oc rcccccccceveces eceee 


COMPANIES. 


cart eereereereee 


e ecocecce 


Outside Page 0 
Inside Page 0 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and ls. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 








Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms; not 


For the PREVENTION of 
MOSQUITO, GNAT, 
MIDGC, SANDFLY, and 
HARVESTER BITES, 


/MUSCATOL ic unequaties. 


* Quite pleasant to use and 
clean as Eau de Cologne.” 


Pocket bottle, 1/2; larger bottles, 2/-, 2/3, 5/3, 
post-free from the maker, 


FRANK A. ROGERS, Chemist, 
M. Dept., 327 OXFORD ST., W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capital ......sssesse:s+eeseee++edel500,000 
Reserve Fund ............00+0 «-« £1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 COBNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JouNn BAKER,| o& 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should he addressed 
to THE PuBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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On Your 





Holidays 


You will have to write letters, send off picture 
postcards, take notes, or perhaps do some 
sketching. Don’t scratch 
ancient steel pen or the wretched things found 
as arule in public places. Get a “SWAN” 


of your own—fitted with your favourite nib— 


along with your 


and with the exception of an occasional bottle 
of ink and paper, your writing outfit is complete 
for a lifetime. 


Requires no adjustment before starting— 
no shaking down of ink—just writing. 


“SWAN” PENS 


are guaranteed. 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


SOLD BY 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 





The Aristocracy 
of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness..—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 
Happy. 





‘ Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone Icad life to sovercign power.’ 
—TENNYSON, 


CAUTION, 
marked ENO’S ‘FRUI7 


flattery 


Ezamine the capsule, and see that it is 
SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest form of 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. O. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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NOW READY. Sewed, price 6d. (by post, 734.) 
THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 


Letters to a Working Man. 
ST. LOE STRACHEY., 


The STANDARD. 

“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 
alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly simple language, and are not overloaded with nop. 
essential matter. ‘The intelligent working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fallacies contained in the loose argu. 
ments of the Socialist ranter.” 

The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the discussion of Socialist economics may seem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr. Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject.......Altogether it is a capital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 


By J. 





Copies of “ The Problems and Perils of Socialism ” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s, a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 
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